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Here’s the compact car that threw the book away! 


The key to this small 
miracle is America’s 
first and only rear- 
mounted aluminum 
engine—a lightweight 
air-cooled 6—so 
revolutionary it can 
be packaged with the 


transmission and drive 


gears as one compact 
unit. With power 
components tucked 
away in the rear, 

the Corvair’s floor is 
practically flat. And 
that means plenty 


of room for everyone, 
both in front and 
rear, including the 
passengers in the 
middle. It means that 
you get the kind 

of six-passenger 
comfort you'll find on 
no other American 
compact car. Shifting 
engine weight to the 
rear also makes for 
smoother, easier 
compact car handling 
and gives glued-to- 
the-road traction for 





There's nothing like a new car 
car like a Corcair. 


cornering and driving 
on ice, mud or snow. 
And with independent 
suspension at all four 
wheels—an advance 
just as significant 

as the independent 
suspension of front 
wheels on full-sized 
‘ars years ago—you 
get a poised, unruffled 
ride that rivals even 
the most expensive 
makes. These are all 
things no front-engine 
compact car can give 


And with them 
you get economy and 
practicality that would 
never have been 
possible if Chevrolet 
engineers had been 
content to make the 
Corvair merely a 


you. 


sawed-off version of 
a big car. Your dealer 
is the man to see 

for all of the short 
and sweet details. 
Chevrolet Division of 
General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


the happiest driving compact car 





and no compact 
This is the deluxe 700, 


corvair 


by Chevrolet 











1. JUST ENGAGED OR JUST MARRIED? There's no better time to start MONY’s ‘ADD ON’. . . designed to 


cover your present life insurance needs . . . to help meet changing situations as you go through life. 


MONY PRESENTS ‘ADD-ON’ LIFE INSURANCE 


The better way to meet your ever-changing life insur- advantage of MONY’s famous discount. Future savings 
ance needs. You buy a policy to fit your needs today are possible, too, because MONY’s basic policy can be 
---and you ‘ADD-ON’ for special needs and changing adjusted to help you meet changing needs by adding 





situations. It’s more convenient, and can save you low-cost riders, subject, of course, to evidence of 


money, too! When you 





2. NEW BABY? This is when it pays 
to have MONY. Low-cost 


added to your basic policy can give 


you 


more protection as 


TIME 
February 22, 1960 


riders 


needed 


buy a MONY policy you take insurability and certain other reasonable qualifications. 
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Give profits a lift with 
THE CALL DIRECTOR telephone! 





The Call Director telephone is available in 18-button and 30-button models—in green, gray or beige. 


Just look at the ways you can use the 
Call Director telephone to increase 
operating efficiency and profits... 


* You can talk with others in your 
office, store or plant by merely push- 
ing a button or dialing a number. 
If you get a busy signal, a special 
“camp-on”’ feature automatically 
connects you when the line is free. 


* You can add another inside person 
to an outside call and have a three- 
way conversation. You save the time 
and bother involved in transferring 
calls back and forth. 


* You can set up a telephone confer- 
ence with as many as six people —at 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


the touch of a button. Several differ- 
ent conference groups can be ar- 
ranged. No need to reserve meeting 
rooms. No lost time in corridors and 
elevators. You get down to business 
fast by phone, right at your desk. 


* You can have as many as 29 outside, 
extension or intercom lines at your 
fingertips all the time. You get more 
done, because you don’t have to 
leave your office so often. 


Never before could a business 
phone serve you so effectively! 


Learn how the new Call Director tele- 
phone with Bell System intercom can 


be tailored to your firm’s exact needs 
and improve its profit picture. Just call 
your Bell Telephone business office, 
and a Bell representative will bring 
you the whole story. No obligation. 
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Your RCA Victor record dealer’s second smash stereo sale! 


ANY RCA VICTOR 





LIVING STEREO RECORD — Sips" 
| FOR ONLY 


Shown below are just a few of the more than 450 RCA Victor Living Stereo 
albums—the world’s largest stereo catalog, starring the world’s greatest 
artists. Every record features new, exclusive “Miracle Surface.” Get the 
complete catalog at your RCA Victor record dealer. Limited time. Act today! 


Also at your RCA Victor record dealer: the new 2 j = 
et" of Living Stereos @ RCAVICTOR 


‘Showcase Series’ of Living Stereo single records. 
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A world-famous barber gives you his 


HOW TO SHAVE WITH SHAVING FOAM: 


Charles De Zemler, the renowned New York barber who has 
shaved many of the world’s most fastidious men, Says “Most 
men ruin a shave with too much foam! The best shave is the 
wet shave. You need a /ot of water and a little foam.” He 
recommends you shower first, as steam conditions your skin 
and beard. Then wash, rinse face and neck thoroughly to re- 
move all perspiration. Leave skin wer. Apply about a teaspoonful of 
Yardley Shaving Foam. Yardley Foam is extra rich and a teaspoon- 
ful is all you need to get the perfect, light, wet lather. Inside lip: 
if your neck is sensitive, shave it first while it’s wettest. Rinse with 
warm, not hot, water. And with any foam use After-Shaving Lotion, 


HOW TO SHAVE WITH LATHER SHAVE CREAM: 


“It's still the best shave around for my money,” says De Zemler. 
“A good lather cream like Yardley has natural oils in it, not 
synthetics, so it’s less drying. Softens your skin and beard 
better. But don’t over-squeeze that tube! 34 of an inch of 
Yardley Shaving Cream gives you the light, wet lather you 
need.”” De Zemler recommends showering first to steam your 
skin and beard. Leave skin wet. Moisten brush with warm, not hot, 
water. Brush up a thin, wet lather. Jnside tip: hold your razor under 
hot water for a good minute before shaving. Heat tempers steel; 
makes it mold to your skin better, Rinse. You don’t need After- 
Shaving Lotion with a lather cream shave—but it’s pleasant. 
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secrets on how to get a better shave 


HOW TO SHAVE WITH PRE-ELECTRIC SHAV 
4 “To get a real 24-hour shave with an electric razor .. . with- 
out friction or irritation,” says De Zemler, “you need a yet 

shave not a dry shave! But it’s a special kind of wet shave”. . 
VY with a pre-electric. Yardley Pre-Electric Shaving Lotion, 

for example, conditions your beard the way soap and water 
E ~ conditions it for the straight razor. Eliminates perspiration 
clog-ups, too . . . a problem with electric razors! Pre-Electric is one 
product I say use a Jot of! The more you use, the closer and more 
comfortable the shave! And shave before it’s completely absorbed. 
Add more if needed.” De Zemler also strongly recommends After- 
Shave to electric-razor-users. “Keep your skin in condition!” he urges. 





HOW TO FINISH WITH AFTER-SHAVING LOTION: 


4 “Some men seriously need After-Shave. Some don’t. If you 
2 live in a hot climate you probably have more sensitive skin 
than the man up North,” says De Zemler. You need an After- 
V4 Shaving Lotion like Yardley with the latest healing agents and 
good conditioning oils. Or, if you shave often, or with electric 

razors, brushless cream or acrosol foam, you need it more 

than the man who shaves with a brush and natural soap lathers. 
How to use it? Splash it on. Enjoy it. Tip to men with hyper-sensitive 
skin: for you there is a special new Yardley Tender Skin Shaving 
Lotion that soothes even the most sensitive skin. Sting-free, sticky- 
free, it's almost as great as not having to shave atall. YARDLEY 











LETTERS 


V—_—_—_———————————— 


Guns Cocked or Dozing? 
Sir: 

Your story “The Coming Missile Gap” is 
the most concise, comprehensive, fair and 
frank statement of the terrific problem of 
defense that we currently face that I have 
seen, You cut through all the confusing con- 
flict of recent testimony in a way that 
performs a real public service. 

SAMUEL S, STRATTON 
Committee on Armed Services 
House of Representatives 
Washington 


SIR: 

TIME MISSILE GAP FACTS [FEB. 1] INDICATE 
MILLIONS OF AMERICAN LIVES MAY WELL 
REST ON POLITICAL-FINANCIAL DECISIONS. WE 
SHOULD KEEP OUR GUNS COCKED ON THE UN- 
PREDICTABLE RUSSIAN BEAR, DOZING OFF MEANS 
FINISH. 

L. B, COYLE 

SAN DIEGO 


Sir: 

Now that we have a missile “gap,” may 
we presume that the nation will resort to 
stopgap measures? 

ANTHONY L, PALazzoLo 
Lieutenant Commander, USN 
Newport News, Va. 


Unwise to Lump 


Sir: 

I would like to comment briefly on the 
review of my book, The Future of Public 
Education [Feb. 1]. The book specifically 
States (contrary to the interpretation in the 
review) that it has been unwise to lump all 
teachers together, regardless of grade level 
or subject taught, into one vast organization. 

It is not my reckoning that “U.S. schools 
will improve only when the teachers take 
charge.” Teachers have the major responsi- 
bility for improving education, but saying 
that education will improve only if teachers 
“take charge” goes beyond what I meant, if 
not what I wrote. 

Finally, I don't believe that educational 
policy—without any qualification whatso- 
ever—can or should be the sole prerogative 
of the teachers. Educational organizations 
have been ineffective in developing broad 
educational policy. They should not be a law 
unto themselves in this regard. Right now 
the problem is not whether they can domi- 
nate educational policy but whether they 
can influence it at all on important points. 

Having unburdened. myself, may I also 
express my deep appreciation for the re- 


view, and the hope that it will help focus 
attention on some neglected but important 
problems of education. 

Myron LIEBERMAN 
Cleveland 


Big Joke 
Sir: 

My line [Feb. 8] about feeling as Edison 
would have if they had rejected the electric 
light was a joke, Son, and not a whimper. 
Time also erred in stating that NBC felt 
I was not the proper moderator for “Meet- 
ing of Minds.” NBC offered me 30 minutes 
elsewhere in the week to broadcast the 
segment. I rejected the offer. 

STeEvE ALLEN 
Hollywood 


@ Time never had such a laugh, Son. 
—Eb. 


Ballot Box 
Sir: 

Your cover story on Hubert Humphrey 
[Feb. 1] proves that, if you want to be, you 
are capable of being fair-minded even where 
liberals are concerned, If you keep it up, 
you may woo quite a few of us, who quit 
you long ago, back into the fold. 

WituiaM H. Fisuer 
Las Vegas, N. Mex. 


Sir: 

Humphrey is obviously the thinking man’s 
candidate, but unfortunately not the voting 
man’s choice, 

Jock McFarLane 
Brown University 
Providence 


Sir: 

Certainly Senator Humphrey talks a lot. 
He has something to talk about. He is the 
best-informed man in Government today. 

Ray CuIsHoLm 
Minneapolis 


Sir: 

Your report that Hubert Humphrey's fa- 
ther was converted to the Democratic Party 
after hearing William Jennings Bryan speak 
reminded me of another such incident. 

As a local official of the Democratic Party 
in Phoenix, Ariz. many years ago, my father 
had to spend an entire day listening to 
Bryan’s oratory. A few months later he 
became a Republican, and has remained 
one ever since. 

JouHn W. WILLEs 
Washington 


ee 
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Sir: 

Hubert Humphrey's fine ability to orate 
is only overshadowed by his innate ability 
to ad-lib in embarrassing situations. I am 
reminded of a dinner a few years ago where 
Humphrey was slated to be the speaker and 
was one hour late because of some last- 
minute campaigning. I, acting as emcee, in- 
troduced the Senator and remarked about 
his lack of punctuality. Humphrey rose and 
stated: “I would rather be Hubert Hum- 
phrey late than the late Hubert Humphrey !” 

BERNARD SINGER 
Minneapolis 


Bible Class 
Sir: 

We were much interested in the report 
“Revelation and Education” [Feb. 1], re- 
lating to the centennial of Wheaton College. 
But the term Bible college is used in a tech- 
nical sense to refer to those institutions of 
higher learning which major in Biblical stud- 
ies, and carry the name Bible in their title, 
such as Columbia Bible College, S.C. 

Wheaton has always been a standard lib- 
eral-arts college in the fully accepted sense 
of that word, and is accredited by the stand- 
ard agencies. We do believe the Bible to be 
the Word of the Living God, and that may 
constitute us a “Bible” college. 

V. R. EpMAN 
President 
Wheaton College 
Wheaton, Il. 


Matter of Choice 
Sir: 

This ex-newspaperman was unhappy to 
find his svelte 191% Ibs. described as portly 
and—to add insult to injury—that his years 
of covering courts and police beats have now 
made him into an amateur, according to 
your story on coverage of the Finch murder 
trial [Feb. 1]. 

Please, dear Time, even if you must detest 
us who have deserted you for the movies, 
and even if the rewards of our full life 
make us look portly in your eyes, do not 
stigmatize us as amateurs. 

ALBERT ZUGSMITH 
Universal City, Calif. 


Sir: 

The writer in attendance at the Finch 
murder trial may be Max (J Was a Teen- 
Age Dwarf) Shulman, Arnold (A Hole in 
the Head) Schulman, or even possibly Irving 
(The Amboy Dukes) Shulman, 

Do we have a choice? 

ROGER PERRY 
Omaha 


@ Max doesn’t think so.—Ep. 


Whose Rights? 


Sir: 

Your article concerning the case of Dr. 
Abel Leader and the medical society [Feb. 1] 
is interesting. Dr. Leader, incidentally, es- 
poused a cause that is by no means demo- 
cratic and reasonable, for imagine those peo- 
ple who have confidence and who depend 
emotionally on their personal physician and 
who will be told in the future that they 
cannot have their practicing physician’s care 
in the hospital but must accept a “university 
oriented,” “career-type” doctor. Doesn't it 
occur to anybody that the patient has cer- 
tain rights too? 

GeEorGE Vasu, M.D. 


Sir: 
I take issue with your premise that medi- 
cal societies’ officers may wield power of life 
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PICTURED LEFT TO RIGHT TENTH, HALF-GALLON, FIFTH, GALLON, HALF-PINT, MINIATURE, QUART 


Portrait of a First Family in Scotch 


The more you know about the preference for Ballantine’s 
Scotch, the more you will understand why this superb 
whisky is offered in such an array—the first Scotch to be 
available as a family of seven sizes.* 

The wishes of our on-the-move friends are met in the 
compact Ballantine’s Miniature, Half-pint and Tenth. 


The famous book-square Fifth has been a 


SEF “Ol Brands Inc. 





hospitality hallmark in homes and bars for over a century. 
More lavish, although designed for the same purpose, is 
the bountiful Quart. 

The noble Half-gallon and Gallon-sized Ballantine’s 
have livened some of the world’s great parties and recep- 
tions. So choose your favorite measure of this illustrious 
brand. 


The more you know about Scotch, the more you like Ballantine’s. 


*In those areas where the sale of such sizes is permitted 













or death over the average patient by decid- 
ing whether his personal physician or surgeon 
can admit patients to the best local hospi- 
tals and treat them there. 

The medical society wanted to keep staff 
membership of the Jefferson Davis Hospital 
open to all practicing physicians. The medi- 
cal school wanted to staff it mainly with 
research-minded faculty members. Dr. Leader 
needled the medical society and used strong 
words. They contented themselves with cen- 
suring him. Who succeeded in excluding the 
patient’s personal physician from treating 
him in the Jefferson Davis Hospital? 

James L. FisHer, M.D. 


BOY, THAT FORD 
FALCON IS A 





DO YOU REALIZE 
ITS AMERICA'S 
LOWEST PRICED 

O-PASSENGER CAR? 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Cc Error in Miltown 
Sir 

In “Trouble in Miltown” [Feb. 8], you 
state that Miltown “sells to druggists for 
3.3¢ and retails for about a dime.” In reality, 
P Miltown costs the pharmacist $3.25 per bot- 
WHY, ITS PRICED AS tle of so tablets, which is 6.5¢ per tablet. 





MUCH AS $124 Therefore, at 10¢ a tablet, the price is quite 


reasonable. 


LESS THAN OTHER 


SHELDON DECK 
Registered Pharmacist 





Brooklyn 


COMPACT CARS™. 
C 
Catastrophe 
Sir 
Time’s Jan. 18 issue quoted my reference 
to the steel strike and its settlement as a 
You SHOULDN'T “national catastrophe” without amplification, 
RUB IT IN! That one phrase alone might lead the reader 
to believe that the “catastrophe” meant was 
the economic damage done to the economy 
c« The real catastrophe was not so much the 
millions of dollars’ worth of damage done to 
the economy as it was the failure of the 
political parties and their leadership to face 
the basic causes of the steel impasse. Our 
antiquated labor laws, premised on the prin- 
ciple of monopoly, are in conflict with anti 
trust laws, premised on the principle of com 
petition. They have permitted the existence 
of opposing power-centers, big-labor on one 
hand and big business on the other, with the 
danger of further extension of already ex- 
cessive federal power to regulate both. In 
the present status of world affairs, this is 
a situation we can no longer afford 
GEORGE ROMNEY 
President 


Peanuts Craracters 01950 United Feature Syndicate, Inc. 


American Motors Corp 
Detroit 


Anyone for Lionburgers? 





| Sir 
Thanks for another adroit job of report- 
ing in your Feb. 1 article, “Bible Disneyland.” 
Do you suppose Messrs. Winecoff, Haley 
& Co. have considered the profitable poss 
bilities of a Drive-the-Money-Changers-Out 
| of-the-Temple Gallery or the happy pros 
pect of a Mt. Calvary Merry-Go-Round 
with the bloody Cross as its axis? Or would 
these features, perhaps, offend someone's 





We can understand your enthusiasm, Charlie Brown, 
but money isn’t everything. Think of how beautiful] «religious sensibilities"? 


- Set pe 
the Falcon looks . . . how easily it handles . . . how) (THe Rev.) R.A. Laup HUMPHREYS 


comfortably it carries 6 big people. On the other = ye oo Church 

hand, you're right Charlie—it is the lowest priced.) °“"" ee ‘ 

It does go up to 30 m.p.g. on regular gas. It does a u 

save like no other car. Gosh, come to think of it,| , we gi ages od er with toe lon 
: c ¢ : yurgers to be served at the proposed Bible 

Charlie—we're with you all the way! | Storyland. Now we are throwing the lions 


—~ back to the Christians 
i 
Foro omision, Jord Molor'Gompany, 


Tom Levy 
EASIEST CAR IN THE WORLD TO OWN Ottawa, Kans 
ou 
= 2. Good Lord above have mercy on us all 
alcorm” Davin M. WEIBLE 
Oise nix eeninistinasueeste Stanford University 
Suggested retail celivered prices ' Stanford, Calif 
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for space-age figurework 





Efficiency, savings...these vital objectives in today’s figurework depend on speed. And 
the time-saving, automatic features of Marchant calculators can help you process figures faster 
than ever before. m On the Marchant Deci-Magic, for example, touching one key just once sets 


all decimals automatically—for the entire problem and in the answer. @ Qn the new Marchant 





Transflo, illustrated, a unique back transfer key flows figures from dial to dial, ends stop-and-go 
manual re-entries in multi-step problems. m And on Marchant calculators, when you touch the 
automatic “push-button” multiplier keys, you get immediate answers—with no waiting. m= More 


speed, more ease, more output. That’s why... modern management counts on Marchant. 


FROM THE BROAD MARCHANT LINE, 


YOU CAN CHOOSE A CALCULATOR PROGRAMMED 
TO YOUR EXACT REGUIREMENTS me 
Sat pc aripecngermoanr eeu calecaor ieee apmmmam | Se a AT 


JUST CALL YOUR NEARBY MARCHANT OFFice 


OR WRITE, ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD, Fine calculators and adding machines 
FOR CESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, of advanced design 


MARCHANT OiviSiON OF fs/c/mj SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC. OAKLAND 8, CALIFORNIA 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you®” 


Trouble strikes: 


A Liberty Mutual policyholder had 
this to say about our claims service: 
“I wish to express my appreciation to 
Liberty Mutual for the quick settlement 
of my automobile accident . . . A beau- 
tiful repair job was done on my car. 

“This was my first accident in all the 
many years of driving a car and I sin- 
cerely hope it will be the last. 

“We have been insured by Liberty 
Mutual for at least thirty-five years...” 

Incidentally, the garage, making re- 
pairs, found additional hidden damage 
caused by the accident. Our appraiser 
re-inspected the car, confirmed the find- 
ings and the bill was paid by Liberty. 





LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY + LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + 
Personal Insurance: Automobile, Fire, Iniand Marine, Burglary, Homeowners’ 
Business Insurance: Workmen's Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Healt 


Liberty Mutual always stands ready 
to give quick help to policyholders 
Claims are settled promptly and fairly. 
Liberty Mutual’s expert service is avail- 
able day and night in every state. 

Because we stand by people in 
trouble, thousands of our current policy- 
holders have come to us on the recom- 
mendations of _ satisfied claimants. 
Liberty’s quality coverage is thrifty, too. 
Easy payment plans are available. To 
insure with Liberty, call the office near- 
est you (there are 146 of them). Even 
if your present policy hasn’t expired, 
call Liberty and ask them to get in 
touch with you at the proper time. 


HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 


. Fire, Fleet, Crime 





— 
, 





How Liberty Mutual’s quick action 
helped a distraught policyholder 


Get Liberty's 
home insurance 
“package” at initial savings 
of about 20% 


A single homeowner's pack- 
age policy from Liberty Mutual 
pl oe fire insurance with 16 
other ( windstorm, 
theft, explosion, personal lia- 
bility, etc.). By buying this 
package policy, you save about 
20% of what it would cost you 
to buy these coverages sepa- 
rately. What’s more, additional 
savings of 15% in dividends 
were paid to Liberty home- 
owner policyholders last year. 
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HE card that appears as pages 103 and 104 

of this issue is one of the new series on 
“newsmakers” of the past. Based on Time cover 
portraits and stories, each of these cards is a 
reminder of how few years it takes to turn the 
week’s news into history. Twelve newsmaker 
cards, each featuring a different personality, have 
been inserted (one to a copy) into the 2,500,000 
copies of this week’s Time. This will be repeated 
twelve times during the year. Your next-door 
neighbor may have a different card from yours, 
but you may get it next time. Since the odds 
against your collecting all twelve in your own 
copies of Time are 18,614 to 1, it will be fun 
to know when anyone gets a full set. 
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THE INDIANS ARE COMING! 


Friendly. .. Jet-borne...Out of the East 


Ah, the hospitable Indians! Coming 
May 14... AIR-INDIA...magi- 
cal new way to fly New York to 
London in 6% all-too-fleeting 
hours. Aboard AIR-INDIA, you'll 
find a captivating blend of Eastern 
charm and Western know-how. 
Plus . . . multi-million mile pilots 
... Uniquely individual service . . . 
every detail planned to make you 


425 Park Avenue, New York « PLaza 1-4146 — 37 So 
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feel like a potentate. (Ask any 
potentate who has experienced 
AIR-INDIA’s dependability 
through Europe, the Middle East 
and Asia during the past 12 years.) 


Better still, ask your travel agent— 
soon! 


Beginning May 14, Boeing 707 
Intercontinental Jet flights leave 


Wabash Ave., Chicago « STate 2 


New York for London, Europe and 
India every Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday at 9:30 P. M. Deluxe and 
Economy accommodations. 


Scape 


AI/R- INDIA * 


The airline that treats you like a maharajah 


8540 — 543 So. Olive St., Los Angeles « MAdison 6-6834 
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THE NATION 


Question from the Sahara 

Tremors echoed in Washington this 
week from an atomic explosion atop a 
steel-lattice tower in the faraway Sahara 
Desert. France became the fourth nation 
in history to explode a nuclear device 
(see ForeiGN News). France would not, 
for some years to come, achieve a militar- 
ily significant nuclear capability without 
U.S. help, but her determination to be a 
nuclear power at whatever cost raised, or 
complicated, some touchy problems for 
U.S. policy. Foremost among them: When 
and how—if at all—should the U.S. arm 
its NATO allies with nuclear weapons? 

President Eisenhower brought up the 
subject at his press conference fortnight 
ago when he went beyond his staff's ad- 
vice to advocate a change in the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, which forbids trans- 
fer of nuclear weapons to any ally in 
peacetime. U.S. allies, said he, should be 
treated “as partners,” and not as “junior 
members of a firm who are to be seen and 
not heard. So I would think that it would 
be better for the U.S. to make our law 
more liberal.” The U.S. is not likely to 
get a change in the law in an election 
year, will do its best to meet the realities 
of allies’ defense demands (see Defense) 
by stretching the legal interpretation of 
custody to mere electronic control over 
missile firing. But, as the Sahara explosion 
made clear, this expedient does not meas- 
ure up to the big fact of the next era of 
weaponry, when technologically advanced 
nations can and probably will create their 
nuclear forces if the U.S. does not show 
a way to avoid needless duplication of 
expense and effort. 

One suggested answer is to give NATO 
allies “‘nuclear sovereignty,” i.e., to trust 
them with full control of atomic weap- 
ons. The case for nuclear sovereignty 
rests largely on the argument that if 
the U.S.S.R. came to doubt that NATO 
would respond to an attack upon a single 
member, the nuclear power of the indi- 
vidual member would provide an inde- 
pendent deterrent—filling in the gap of 
uncertainty. One obvious danger: the in- 
dependent armed nuclear ally might fire 
off a rocket in the heat of passion and 
involve the world in atomic war. 

A strong alternative: rest nuclear sov- 
ereignty not in individual nations but in 
the NATO command. This would satisiy 
the strong national pressure to get de- 
fenses out from under direct control of 
the U.S. It would enable the NATO com- 








mand to assign each nation to the de- 
velopment of particular nuclear weapons 
that fit each role in the overall NATO 
defense picture—e.g., France might spe- 
cialize in tactical airborne nuclear weap- 
ons, West Germany in field weapons. 
And if nuclear disarmament were ever 
achieved, NATO control would make dis- 
armament that much easier to bring 
about. 

The question is as tough a nut as has 
been put before the U.S. in the history 
of the anti-Communist alliance. But it 
is a question that cannot for long be 
put off, as France's General de Gaulle 
has made clear with a bang. 


DEFENSE 
17 Minutes to Red Square 


The highly successful Thor intermediate- 
range ballistic missile is one of the won- 
ders of the U.S. Air Force's crash missile 
program. Only four years in development 
and proved in 83 launchings with only 
four out-and-out failures, Thor (like its 
Army-made running mate Jupiter) was de- 
signed for use by U.S. allies, has a 1,700- 
mile range with thermonuclear warhead. 
Last week ceremonies at the reactivated 
air base of Feltwell near England's bleak 
North Sea coast officially inaugurated 
three newly completed Thor bases in Brit- 






ain (a fourth will be operational by next 
July), armed with 15 Thors apiece. For 
the first time the heart of European Rus- 
sia was within range—17 minutes away 
—of Thor's lethal sting. 

Feltwell, a tidy, red-brick airbase set in 
the green fens of East Anglia, has rattled 
to the thunderclap of British bombers 
and fighter planes in two world wars; in 
last week’s simulated launching, it seemed 
a strangely silent world to the cluster of 
veteran R.A.F. officers who stood in a sog- 
gy snowfall with 60 U.S., British and Com- 
monwealth correspondents and watched 
the five-stage countdown. But in just over 
20 minutes—so-so timing—three white 
Thors with the R.A.F.’s red-white-and- 
blue bulls-eye stenciled on their sides were 
pointed straight up into the grey overcast. 

It was an all-British show, with blue- 
suited R.A.F. teams ticking off the cate- 
chism of countdown while a U.S. “authenti- 
cation officer” stood self-consciously by. A 
cadre of 67 U.S. Air Force officers and air- 
men and so-odd Douglas Aircraft tech- 
nicians are all that remain of the original 
task force of 1,400 Yanks who first went 
to Feltwell. Since the Anglo-American 
agreement of February 1958, some 1,600 
hand-picked R.A.F. officers and enlisted 
men have been trained in the U.S. and 
at British bases. They have launched elev- 
en Thors into space from California’s Van- 








Keystone 


U.S.-BvuILt THor IN POSITION IN BRITAIN 
Simply a matter of faith on both sides. 








denberg Air Force Base (nine launchings 
were successful). 

Technically, the U.S. retains full cus- 
tody over the nuclear warheads for Thor 
in Britain (the U.S. pays for missiles and 


warheads, Britain pays for sites and 
crews), and final permission to fire must 
be flashed over a special red telephone 
with a direct line to Strategic Air Com- 
mand headquarters in Omaha. There is lit- 
tle doubt, though, that the British-based 
Thors already have their nuclear warheads 
screwed on firmly, since the R.A.F. made 
it quite clear that some are “operational” 
—capable of being launched at any time 
within 15 minutes. Another bit of window 
dressing, designed to allay the parochial 
fears of politicians in both nations: Amer- 
ican and British “authentication officers” 
at each base are equipped with special keys, 
which must be inserted separately in the 
central control board, to complete the elec- 
trical system and permit the countdown. 
Says one British official: “When you get 
right down to it, the whole thing is simply 
a matter of faith on both sides.”’ 


Neither Lapped nor Gapped 
High in the sky and deep under the sea, 
the U.S. proved again last week that it is 
far from being lapped or gapped in the 
military race. Items: 
@ Hoping to prove to Congress and the 
budgetmakers that it is possible to devise 
a defense against missiles, the Army dis- 
closed that one of its operational Hawk 
antiaircraft missiles knocked down a su- 
personic Honest John over White Sands, 
N. Mex. last month. In the first known 
kill of a ballistic missile, the two birds 
collided 14 miles up at a combined speed 
of 2,000 m.p.h. Though a far cry from 
the Army’s goal of perfecting a nuclear- 
tipped Nike-Zeus missile system capable 
of intercepting 16,000 m.p.h. ICBMs at 
100-mile altitudes, the Hawk tests dis- 
pelled doubt that “a bullet could hit a bul- 
let,” gave new ammunition to the Army 
in its campaign to pry loose $137 million 
in Nike-Zeus funding now being with- 
held by the Budget Bureau. 
@ Proving that the U.S.S.R. has many a 
missile woe of its own, U.S. intelligence 
reported that the Soviets failed in t\'o 
attempts to launch key missiles during 
their recent test series (in which they also 
successfully lobbed a pair of ICBMs onto 
a bull’s-eye in the mid-Pacific ). U.S. mon- 
itors in the Middle East picked up the 
countdowns between Jan. 15 and Feb. 1, 
but could not tell whether the two birds 
blew up or the tests failed for other causes. 
Q Proving that U.S. submarines can sail 
at any time of year to the top of the 
world, within easy Polaris range of Russia, 
the nuclear sub Sargo slipped hundreds of 
miles under the fierce Arctic ice pack to 
the North Pole. The fourth U.S. subma- 
rine voyage to the Pole, it was the first 
made in the dead of winter. Sargo chose 
the tougher western route (more than 
4,200 nautical miles from Hawaii through 
the Bering Strait to the Pole), bucked the 
worst ice of the year (average thickness: 
6 ft.), sailed under the pack for almost 
15 days, surfaced seven times. At the 
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Pole, where the sub poked up its conning 
tower, several crewmen scrambled out and 
proudly planted the red-white-and-blue- 
striped state flag of balmy Hawaii. 

Silently tumbling in a near-Polar orbit 
last week was a mysterious object de- 
scribed as a spook satellite. Spotted by 
Navy radio space scanners, it is 19 ft. by 
5 ft., and ranges in its orbit from an 
apogee of 1,074 miles to a perigee of 134 
miles. The Soviets declared it was not one 
of theirs, U.S. spacemen said it was not 
one of theirs. Was it an enemy’s “‘seeing- 
eye” space station (as retired Army Lieut. 
General James Gavin darkly suggested ), or 
a curious visitor from outer space? No one 
knew for sure. Best guess: it was a harm- 
less piece of space “garbage’’—perhaps a 
spent final stage from some past satellite 
—and it will stay up there to tantalize 
scientists for several months more. 





Yves Debraine—Forrune 
WapswortH At GENEVA 


Foundering for floaters. 


THE ATOM 


The Formula As Before 

For the 170th time in 15 months, U.S. 
Ambassador James J. Wadsworth retraced 
his worn route into a Geneva conference 
room last week to make one more patient 
try at an effective East-West ban on the 
testing of nuclear weapons. With him, 
Wadsworth brought a brand-new U.S. ap- 
proach to the problem and, as always, 
hope. 

Well aware that France was about to 
explode an atomic bomb, the U.S. pro- 
posed a treaty that it believed could lead 
to quickest practical agreement and serve 
until East and West could arrive at 100% 
control. Specifically, the U.S. proposed to 
end “forthwith under assured controls” 
1) all nuclear weapons tests in the earth’s 
atmosphere; 2) all tests in the oceans; 
3) all nuclear tests in those regions of 
space where effective controls are current- 
ly possible; and 4) all controllable nuclear 





weapons tests beneath the surface of the 
earth. To get around disagreements on 
how to measure underground blasts, the 
U.S. proposed to check all those above a 
4.75 rating* on the standard seismograph- 
ic “earthquake scale.” The U.S. also pro- 
posed a program of joint research to im- 
prove the detection of small bombs un- 
derground, and eventually bring all tests 
under strict international control. 

"Unacceptable, of Course." Admitted- 
ly, the plan left some areas open. But it 
went as far as present techniques could 
go, and it would do all that any agree- 
ment could do to relieve the Communist- 
fanned fear of rising radioactivity from 
the fallout of surface blasts. Yet for all 
the good it did, the U.S. might have saved 
its breath. The Soviet Union’s immediate 
reaction: a flat “rejected.” Cried Soviet 
Delegate Semyon K. Tsarapkin: “A con- 
spiracy, It is unacceptable, of course.” 

Moscow's reaction should have sur- 
prised no one. Month after month West- 
ern diplomats have floated into Geneva on 
floods of hope only to be dashed against 
inflexible Soviet demands. President Ei- 
senhower’s cardinal rule is that a ban on 
tests is no ban at all unless it is policed 
by an inspection system. Yet the Russians 
are unwilling to give the necessary guar- 
antees, insist on a simple, all-or-nothing 
moratorium without adequate enforce- 
ment. The boss of the control post in 
Russia must be a Russian; the commis- 
sion may investigate only a small number 
of suspicious seismographic disturbances 
in any one year. 

The Lead & the Need. In Washington 
last week there was growing concern that 
the Geneva talks would drag on and on to 
no conclusion. During the past 15 months, 
the U.S. has halted all nuclear tests. Yet 
the Communists may well be secretly 
testing, while the U.S. sits patiently at the 
conference table. The U.S. still has a 
probable lead in nuclear weapons tech- 
nology, but the nation’s nuclear arsenal 
can stand plenty of improvement, par- 
ticularly in the area of cleaner bombs and 
small tactical weapons. Important pro- 
grams are needed in the field of miniatur- 
ization to develop warheads for the Nike- 
Zeus anti-missile, for the Navy’s Polaris 
and the Air Force’s Minuteman ICBMs— 
all of which means nuclear testing. 

Though the temporary moratorium on 
nuclear tests ended Dec. 31, President Ei- 
senhower has made no decision on wheth- 
er to resume the shots. The temptation is 
to wait for the summit meetings in May, 
just as the U.S. waited hopefully for 
Khrushchev’s assurances on nuclear test- 
ing at Camp David last summer. But 
against a backdrop of 15 months of frus- 
tration, the great hopes of Geneva are 
fading fast. The danger is that the real 
Soviet objective at Geneva is to halt U.S. 
weapons progress, while giving nothing in 
return, thus in effect disarming the U.S. 
by talk. And that, as Ike has insisted so 
many times, is precisely what the U.S. 
must guard against. 


* Equal, by U.S. measurement, to a 20-kiloton, 
or Hiroshima, bomb. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Crossfire 

In the midst of the defense battle, 
Dwight Eisenhower last week stood under 
some of the sharpest crossfire of personal 
attack since he stepped into the pres- 
idency. Congressional investigators prod- 
ded generals and admirals into admitting 
that they wanted more money than Ike’s 
$41 billion military budget allows. Dem- 
ocrats accused the President of gambling 
with the nation’s security; Missouri's Sen- 
ator Stuart Symington, a_ presidential 
hopeful, even threatened to publish top- 
secret U.S. intelligence estimates if the 
Administration denies that Soviet might 
has “increased considerably.” (Grumped 
Ike to his staff: “We may have to take 
another look at what we give these peo- 
ple.”) Columnist Joseph Alsop called the 
Eisenhower determination to preserve fis- 
cal responsibility in Government an “ob- 
session” and a “mania.’’ Pundit Walter 
Lippmann, himself past 70, likened Ike to 
“a tired old man who has lost touch with 
the springs of our national vitality.” 

Imperturbably at midweek the Presi- 
dent flew to Florida for a tour of the Cape 
Canaveral missile-test center. For 34 
hours he was led through a forest of gan- 
tries for the liquid-fueled Atlas and Titan, 
the solid-fueled Polaris and Pershing. He 
praised the base’s “minimum of extrava- 
gance and maximum of efficiency,” said, 
“T came back with a much better feeling 
than I had before I went down there.” 

Next day, at his 180th press conference, 
Eisenhower, his blue eyes snapping, fired 
back at the snipers. In his answers his 
foes could find many of the things for 
which they jeer Ike: sprawling syntaxes 
and turbulent tenses, and a tendency to 
state his decisions as gospel without citing 
the reasons behind them. But his friends 
could also easily detect Eisenhower's 
sense of purpose and unflagging concern 
for the nation’s well-being. Items: 

On His Decisions: “I have been in 
the military service a long time. I am 
obviously running for nothing. I want 
only my country to be strong, to be safe, 
and to have a feeling of confidence among 
its people so they can go about their 
business. In the decisions that I have to 
make, I have heard all the arguments, 
pro and con, and I have done the best 
I can, and I am doing it with one idea 
in mind only—America.” 

On His Critics: “I am trying to keep 
my statements outside the partisan field. 
I think we should be big enough not to 
seek headlines. I think we should be big 
enough to put our heads together and see 
if we can get a real solution.” 

On His Budget Policy: “Now if any- 
one, by any kind of hysterical argument 
- . . Can prove that you can continue to 
go deeper and deeper and deeper into 
debt without finally paying a very great 
cost in the nation’s security, I'd like to 
see how they prove their case. Now that 
does not mean that any budget I've ever 
put up has been put together on the basis 
of just achieving a balanced budget. I 
have tried to calculate and form judg- 
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ments about the needs of the United 
States, and I try to put need above pres- 
sure—group inducement, before local ar- 
gument. I don’t believe in putting luxury 
and extravagance ahead of need. But hav- 
ing satisfied the need, I believe we should 
go ahead with such policies and programs 
that the U.S. believes will be helpful, and 
at the same time get this fiscal business 
into such control that we can have pros- 
perity in the future.” 

On His Role: “I hope that I am help- 
ing to establish a pattern for solving these 
problems in the manner of reasonable 
men, never giving away to the so-called 
ultra-liberal that has no other purpose 
than to give your money away for some 
pet theory of his own and, on the other 





Edword Clark—Lirs 
EISENHOWER AT CANAVERAL 


Snap for snipers. 


hand, to repudiate reaction like you would 
the Devil and his works.” 

In the echo of the President's words, 
congressional Democrats were cranking up 
a new drive to boost the 1961 defense 
budget from $41 billion to $42 or even 
$44 billion. To do that with impunity, 
they would first have to be sure of a 
mandate from the people. They do not 
seem to have it. To many Americans, now 
enjoying the liberal dividends of a half- 
trillion-dollar economy, the vagaries of 
the defense debate seem remote and the 
danger of a Soviet attack even more re- 
mote. Last week the Wall Street Journal 
buttonholed 300 people across the land, 
reported that most trusted the military 
judgment of Dwight Eisenhower, mis- 
trusted his generals as incurable pleaders 
for more for their own services. Well- 
understood by most of the tax-pressed 
300: Ike’s plain-spoken doctrine of old- 
fashioned fiscal responsibility. 





AGRICULTURE 


Solutions, Anyone? 

A White House limousine sped up 
Pennsylvania Avenue to the Capitol one 
day fortnight ago, carrying two presi- 
dential aides to a secret meeting in the 
office of North Dakota's Republican Sena- 
tor Milton R. Young. Gathered for the 
meeting were G.O.P. wheat-state Senators, 
all of them unhappy about the farm mes- 
sage that President Eisenhower was sched- 
uled to send to Congress that very day. 
The Senators had found in the advance 
text a lingering echo of Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra Taft Benson’s crusading spirit, 
and they felt that, considering Benson's 
unpopularity in the farm belt, a gentler 
tone was indicated in an election year. 

When the President finally sent his 
farm message to Congress last week, five 
days behind the original schedule, its mild 
tone buttressed rumors that the text had 
been drastically rewritten at the request 
of G.O.P. members of Congress, backed 
up by Vice President Nixon. At the Presi- 
dent’s press conference, a newsman asked 
about “the Vice President’s role in re- 
shaping the farm message.” Replied Ike: 
“Well, this is the first time I have heard 
about him reshaping it.” 

$1,000 a Minute. The farm message 
had not been reshaped, but it had been 
restyled to make it softer. The President 
made only two specific recommendations : 
1) expansion of the long-term soil bank 
“conservation reserve’’ to 60 million acres 
from the present 28 million, and 2) a 
new wheat program that would combine 
repeal of all wheat production controls 
with a lower support price, based on 
market prices rather than on the outdated 
“parity” formula. A new wheat program 
was “imperatively needed,” said Ike—the 
present program is costing the Federal 
Government $1,000 a minute, $1.5 mil- 
lion a day. 

But the President did not insist on his 
own wheat program. He would, he said, 
“approve any constructive solution that 
the Congress wishes to develop,” whether 
leading to “greater freedom or more regi- 
mentation,” and whether based on market 
prices or parity—a wide departure from 
Secretary Benson’s old down-with-controls, 
parity-must-go war cries. 

$6 Billion in 7 Years. With its unwar- 
like invitation to come forward with “any 
constructive solution,” Ike’s message—the 
last farm qggssage of his presidency—had 
a mood ofWtcietation about it. Behind it 
lay a disappointing record. Ezra Benson 
took over as Agriculture Secretary in 1953 
with high hopes of cutting back surpluses 
and trimming the costs of farm programs, 
but the total of federal funds tied up in 
stored farm surpluses swelled from $3 
billion in 1953 to $9 billion today, and 
Agriculture Department expenditures 
soared from $2.9 billion in 1953 to $6.5 
billion in 1959 (1960 estimate: $5.7 bil- 
lion). With that record on the books, it 
was small wonder that the President heed- 
ed the advice of farm-state Republicans: 
get rid of the hot potato by tossing it to 
the Democratic Congress. 
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CONTROLLER CHECKS TRAFFIC ON 


AVIATION 


The Bird Watcher 
(See Cover) 


To fly without feathers is not easy. 
Plautus (254?-184 B.C.) 





In his exalted soaring into the unforgiv- 
ing air, man in his bird has reaped all the 
riches he ever dreamed of—the poetry of 
flight itself and the victory over time and 
space. But in the swift tumble of progress 
called the Air Age, he has wrought more 
hard truth than poetry. The truth: the 
skies over the U.S.—busiest of all air- 
borne nations—are roaring with an aston- 
ishing complex of featherless birds. Not 
counting 22,000 military aircraft, there 
are operating in the U.S. no fewer than 
72,000 planes, ranging from lightweight, 
single-engined private craft to 295,000-lb., 
jet-driven, kerosene-guzzling monsters. A 
dozen planes take off and land every min- 
ute at the 567 U.S. airports that the air- 
lines serve; and these airlines alone carry 
152,300 passengers more than 2,200,000 
miles a day. 

The air they inhabit is a bulging bundle 
of nerves, a webwork of highways that 
crisscross for 220,000 miles in all di- 
rections, including ever-higher altitudes. 
Moreover, the dawn of the commercial jet 
age—with 94 jet transports already in 
U.S. airline service, and about 150 more 
due by year’s end—with its near 
speeds and bigger loads, has compounded 
all of the vast problems of the Air Age 
with unparalleled force. 
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Clear Space. The enormous cocoon of 
safety with which the U.S. has wrapped 
the Air Age is as complex as the problems 
of flight itself. Hunched over green- 
glowing radarscopes in 35 stations across 
the nation stand ARTC (Air Route Traf- 
fic Control) men, who follow and guide 
airplanes flying through heavy weather or 
at sky-streaking altitudes on Instrument 


Flight Rules. Moving their transparent 
markers (“shrimp boats”) alongside little 
blips, they warn of nearby traffic, give 


directions, order changes in headings and 
altitudes. If a plane is a 550-m.p.h. jet, 
the controller gives the pilot 100 miles’ 
clear space ahead, 100 behind; prop- 
driven planes get 35 miles. Through con- 
trollers and towers, miles of Teletype wire 
and a host of electronic machines, sched- 
ules are juggled, flights shifted, with split- 
second decision and never-ending atten- 
tion to detail. 

In the cockpits are more of the wrap- 
pings of the cocoon: rigorously trained 
pilots with computers for brains and steel 
for nerves, whose proficiency is checked 
by the clock and whose mistakes—even 
minor ones—are costly. The planes they 
fly are machines of infinite precision, built 
and maintained and double-checked con- 
stantly to assure mastery of the laws 
of physics. 

Power. The only measure of success in 
the air, for people and for airborne indus- 
the quality of that wondrously 
complicated envelope of safety, and the 
first responsibility for that safety rests 
in the hands of an organization that 
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for power and procedure, has no parallel 
in the U. It is the Federal Aviation 
Agency, and the man who rules it is a 
temperamental, mail-fisted, blunt-talking 
ex-fighter pilot named Ricardo 
Gonzalo Quesada. 

“Pete” Quesada’s 34,000-man FAA 
makes and enforces the rules and sets the 
safety standards for everything dealing 
with civil air in the nation (and at 414 
U.S.-controlled stations abroad). Its au- 
thority reaches from design and construc- 
tion of aircraft and components—down to 
the seats, lap belts and ashtrays—to 
ground maintenance, straight through to 
pilot and crew competency, aircraft opera- 
tion, and the whole interlocking circuitry 
of air-traffic control. 

Fellow with a Fuse. No other federal 
agency chief wields as much power as 
Quesada (or causes as much furor). Every 
morning he barges out of his rented town 
house on California Street in northwest 
Washington carrying the last night’s bun- 
dle of homework, hops into the rear seat 
of a chauffeured, telephone-equipped Gov- 
ernment Lincoln and heads down the av- 
enue. In his cherry-plywood-paneled office, 
he pulls off his jacket and goes to work 
standing up. Pacing the floor, he rattles 
his points over the phone (President Ei- 
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senhower is “Sir,” everybody else “Fel- 
low’), dictates a blistering letter, or offi- 
ciates at a staff meeting. 

When he lunches at his desk, his wife, 


Kate Davis Pulitzer Putnam (widow of a 
World War II fiver, sister of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch’s Editor-Publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer Jr.), sends his food over by mes- 
senger. His easy smile, his compact 
lb. frame and close-cropped, curly hair 
help him when he wants to be charming 

and his short-fused temper is almost leg- 
endary. “Pete wants to hear a clear and 
specific answer, or ‘Yes,’ ‘No,’ or ‘May- 
be,’” says one staffer. “God help anybody 
who starts to Quesada with a 
speech in explanation for having goofed 
off. His bawlings-out are fierce. He’s no 
brilliant guy, but what he does have is a 
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helluva sense of duty and principle in pub- 
lic service.” 

“Fidel” with a Philosophy. In the 14 
months since he took over the newly 
created FAA, Pete Quesada’s impassioned, 
inflexible sense of duty has turned the 
Air Age inside out. With a fighter pi- 
lot’s life-and-death instinct, he cut 
through political niceties, stepped on 
time-honored short cuts, and enforced a 
tight discipline with a determined single- 
mindedness that inevitably raised howls 
everywhere, except from the public. Air- 
line pilots, who over the years became 
powerful in both the industry and in 
Washington and grew a little complacent 
in the process, yelled “Gestapo!"’ and 
called Quesada “Fidel” when he cracked 
down. The airlines’ themselves 
have been stomped on for infractions of 
rules. Only trouble, says United Air Lines 
President W. A. Patterson, comes from 
FAA men, who have a “certain lack of 
diplomacy.” But, adds Patterson, “I have 
always found General Quesada ready to 
correct any complaints brought to him.” 
Most airline chiefs agree with Trans 
World Airlines’ Charles Thomas, sometime 
(1954-57) Secretary of the Navy: “Que- 
sada is terrific.” 

The plain fact is that only a man like 
Pete Quesada, with a well-trained respect 
for the uncompromising qualities of an 
airplane, can do the job that needs doing 
and make it stick. ‘The whole philosophy 
of Government regulation,’ says he, “is 
to protect the public’s interest. But his- 
tory finds that the public is silent; the 
public sits there and just hopes that the 
agency that it set up will take care of 
their interest. I want FAA to do exactly 
what all Government regulatory agencies 
are to do: pursue the public’s interest.” 

Nomads & Chaos. In the care of U.S. 
bureaucracy, that concern went abegging 
for years. The old Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, created in 1940, turned out 
to be about as effective as a dime-store 
lock. A multitude of civil air regulations 
were written—and they were good enough 
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to set the standards for world aviation— 
but the problems of aviation grew faster 
than they could be solved. Of the nine 
CAAdministrators who paraded like no- 
mads (average tenure: 24 months) 
through the agency, not one could muster 
either enough Administration backing or 
personal force and conviction to bridge 
the widening chasm between the forward- 
leaping Air Age and the hoary bureaucracy 
of the Commerce Department. 

By the mid-'sos, the Air Age was near 
chaos. Military jets whisked through civil 
air lanes like shuttles on a loom. Neither 
civil nor military pilots had much of an 
idea who was going where, for CAA and 
military traffic-control operations were 
two entities, without coordination or com- 
munications. 

As the door began opening on the com- 
mercial jet epoch, White House concern 
mounted. President Eisenhower frankly 
wondered whether the U.S. was indeed 
ready for jet transport. “Somebody,” he 
said in the spring of 1955, “has got to 
take a look.” There followed a_nine- 
month committee survey, which reported 
appalling conditions. A few months later, 
Ike called in Major General Edward Cur- 
tis, Army airman in World Wars I and 
Il (Chief of Staff, Strategic Air Force, 
Europe), and then (as now) a vice presi- 
dent of Eastman Kodak Co., told him to 
get going on an analysis of the problems 
and to bring back the answers. By May 
1957, “Ted” Curtis’ report was in. Recom- 
mendation: absorption of the old CAA 
into a new, independent Federal Aviation 
Agency, with combined military and civil 
traffic control in the hands of one civilian 
boss. 

Bear Traps & Wing Flaps. While the 
report made the casual rounds of 70-odd 
Capitol committees and agencies, it was 
Oklahoma's Democratic Senator A. S. 
(for Almer Stillwell) ‘Mike’ Monroney, 
among all his colleagues, who most clearly 
sensed the challenge and grabbed it. As 
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ADA IN KC-135 COCKPIT 


chairman of the Senate Aviation Subcom- 
mittee, Mike Monroney ran the report 
through his committee and got legislation 
moving. With single-minded disregard for 
political pitfalls and bureaucratic bear 
traps, Monroney thrashed his way through 
the congressional jungle with expert lead- 
ership. One member of his safari: Pete 
Quesada, whose good World War II friend 
and commander, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
had just named him Special Assistant 
for Aviation. 

Even as Monroney and Quesada labored 
with airlines’ experts, scientists and other 
technicians, the wings of tragedy were 
flapping noisily around them: an Air Force 
F-1o00F collided over Nevada with a Unit- 
ed Air Lines DC-7 in April 1958, killing 
49; next month an Air National Guard 
T-33 jet trainer rammed into a Capital 
Airlines Viscount over Maryland, killing 
twelve. With renewed urgency, Monroney 
and his staff analyzed the 
aviation laws, scrapped them all and be- 
gan over again. By the end of the 1958 
congressional session, the new FAA act 
was written into law and signed by the 
President. After ageries of talks with the 
President, Pete Quesada, already retired 
from the Air Force as a lieutenant gen- 
eral, resigned his Air Force commission, 
cut clean away from the military, and 
opened the FAA for business on Jan. 1, 
1959. “It was the hardest thing I ever did, 
resigning from the Air Force,” says Que- 
sada, “but the law [requiring a civilian 
head] was clear as hell.” The law, by im- 
plication, also called for a strong, experi- 
enced administrator, and Quesada’s whole 
life and personality fit the law like a made- 
to-order lock nut. 

The Boat Will Rock. The son of a Span- 
ish father and a mother of Irish extraction, 
Pete Quesada was born in Washington, 
D.C. 55 years ago. His father’s family 
have long been private bankers in Madrid, 
and Pete’s father himself was an expert 
on currency engraving for the U.S. Treas- 
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ury Department. Despite the family’s con- 
nections in high finance, young Quesada had 
no dreams of becoming a dollar scion. He 
flitted from school to school—Wyoming 
Seminary (Methodist) in Kingston, Pa., 
the University of Maryland, Georgetown 
University—played topflight tennis and 
some football, and did little else. He sold 
Crackerjack at Griffith Stadium, spent 
many a summer as a lifeguard in the 
Tidal Basin Pond near the Washington 
Monument. 

One day in 1924, as he drifted in his 
lifeguard’s rowboat, a playful swimmer 
reached up and began rocking the boat. 
Quesada’s response was strikingly similar 
to his techniques even today: he raised 
an oar and whacked the swimmer on the 
hands. The victim was an Air Service 
pilot. The two made friends quickly, and 
soon thereafter the pilot took Quesada up 
for an airplane ride. That did it: the day 
after his first ride, Pete Quesada joined 
the Air Service, went off to training as a 
flying cadet. He became a first-class pilot. 

Days of Adventure. Second Lieut. Que- 
sada was a flying fool. After the hot-pilot 
fashion of the day, he barreled under most 
of the bridges between Washington and 
New York. He never missed a chance at 
extra flying duty, and he quickly amassed 
a reputation for being brash, undiplomatic 
and vain (there are many oldtime com- 
rades who have found no reason to change 
that judgment ). 

Those were the days when aviators were 
known by the adventures they logged. 
When the German plane Bremen crash- 
landed off Labrador after its historic east- 
west Atlantic crossing in 1928, Quesada 
and a young captain named Ira Eaker 
flew north to help save the crew. At one 
point during that mission, Quesada got 
lost flying above the clouds. He began 
thinking “how marvelous it would be if 
there were some way to do airborne re- 
fueling on a continuous basis.” Quesada 
later got Eaker to push his idea with high 
Air Corps brass. The result was the famous 
Question Mark flight of 1929, in which 
Quesada and future bannerline Air Force 
Generals Carl (“‘Tooey’’) Spaatz and Ira 
Eaker participated. Refueled by a second 
plane, Question Mark, an Army Fokker 
monoplane, stayed aloft for a record- 
breaking 64 days, and it made avia- 
tion history: in-flight refueling has long 
been an essential technique of the U.S. 
Air Force. 

How to Start an Engine. As captain, 
Quesada had been on assignment as advis- 
er to the Argentine Air Force for close to 
three years when he was ordered back to 
the States in late 1940. On his own, he 
took off in an old Grumman amphibian 
that the U.S. Navy wanted returned to 
the country. Laden with five 5-gal. gas cans, 
a pair of pliers, a tire casing and some 
safety wire, Quesada chugged along hav- 
ing himself a fine time. He fished in the 
lake region of Argentina, threaded through 
the Andes (‘with the Christ of the Andes 
above my head’). One day he set the 
plane down in the ocean about 50 miles 
off the coast of Ecuador (“I got very 
thirsty”). But when he tried to hand- 
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crank his engine for a takeoff, the inertial 
starter clutch failed. “There I was,” he 
says, “drifting to Honolulu. I cranked my- 
self to exhaustion.” After long minutes 
of finger drumming, Quesada suddenly re- 
called an old aviator’s superstition. He 
went back and urinated on the tail. Nat- 
urally, the engine started up with the 
next turn of the crank. 

Notwithstanding his brash independence, 
Quesada ably fulfilled his jobs in the de- 
manding years that followed. He was 
commanding general, Twelfth Fighter Com- 
mand in Africa, deputy commander North- 
west African Coastal Air Force, and before 
D-day took over the Ninth Fighter Com- 
mand. On D-day plus one, Quesada landed 
his own P-38 fighter plane on the Nor- 
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With tragedy flapping noisily around. 


mandy beach (“My first step was not on 
European soil—it was on a dead German”’). 

Right Flank March. A month later, he 
put Supreme Allied Commander Dwight 
Eisenhower piggyback in the cockpit of a 
»-51 and took him on a go-minute ride 
along the beachhead (“Eisenhower was 
very pleased, but we both caught hell from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff”). During the 
great armored-tank drive across Europe, 
Quesada’s Ninth Tactical Air Command, 
rather than troops, became Lieut. General 
George Patton’s “right flank”: he had put 
a fighter pilot in each of Patton’s lead 
tanks “so that we would have quick com- 
munications with fighter pilots. I wanted 
somebody in those tanks who could talk 
fighter pilot lingo.” 

Quesada chalked up 90 combat missions 
before war's end, went home with the 
Distinguished Service Medal, Air Medal 
with two Silver Oak Leaf Clusters, Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross, etc., and a drawer- 
ful of assorted foreign decorations. He 
also went home with his facility for the 
flippant still intact. Once he landed his 
B-26 onto an icy airstrip at Long Island's 
Mitchel! Field, skidded the length of the 


runway, up an embankment, across a busy 
highway, through a steel fence, stopped at 
last on the polo field of the Meadowbrook 
Club, got out and asked: “Where are the 
horses?” 

He served for close to three years as 
commander of the Tactical Air Command, 
and in 1949-51 was top military com- 
mander of the crucial Operation Green- 
house, in which the U.S. exploded the 
first hydrogen bomb at Eniwetok. In 1951, 
at age 47, Lieut. General Quesada re- 
tired. He worked for a while at Cali- 
fornia’s Lockheed Aircraft Corp. (vice pres- 
ident of the missile-systems division), but 
quit in a row over policy. When Ike 
called him to Washington, Quesada was 
dabbling successfully in investments with 
space-age inventors. 

Regulating the Regulations. His no- 
nonsense attitude about the job was loud- 
ly evident from the start of Quesada’s 
service with FAA. Right off, he told a 
black-tie dinner at the National Aviation 
Club in Washington about his plans for the 
Air Age and his awareness of the dangers. 
“There is a lot to learn in Washington 
about cannibals,” he informed a big audi- 
ence packed with Congressmen, Senators 
and blue-ribbon aviation-industry execu- 
tives, “but I don’t intend to be chewed... 
I don’t intend to get caught in Washington 
like the girl with the Gleem in her eye.”* 

Pete Quesada moved too fast to get 
caught. The biggest barrier to positive 
federal control of aviation, he found, was 
bureaucratic inertia, in which “the regu- 
lator was regulating to meet the needs of 
the regulated, and without due regard to 
the needs of the public.” He solved that 
with a personnel shakedown and then 
began his massive attack. In quick time, 
Quesada: 

@ Arranged for a coordinated military- 
civilian air-traffic-control setup with the 
help of military’s $2 billion radar net- 
work, within a few months established 
complete ground radar control on all ma- 
jor high-altitude routes in the U.S. 

@ Got an agreement from Air Force Vice 
Chief of Staff Curt LeMay that permits 
FAA civilian flight inspectors to take the 
Strategic Air Force's big-plane jet training 
at Castle AFB in California. Result: 14 
have become qualified, a dozen more are 
in training. (Quesada himself has been 
checked out in the Air Force’s KC-135, 
military version of the 707; on business 
flights, however, he usually pilots one of 
FAA's T-33 jets or borrows a fighter from 
the Air Force or the Navy.) 

@ Wangled thousands of miles of “re- 
stricted” airspace from the military to 
provide more room for commercial traffic. 
@ Set up a reorganized National Aviation 
Facilities Experimental Center (NAFEC) 
in Atlantic City, N.J., where FAA scien- 
tists develop and test new control and 
safety systems. 

@ Appropriated, after a bitter dispute— 
which President Eisenhower himself set- 
tled in Quesada’s favor—five radio fre- 
quencies from the Air Force and industry, 


% Who was brushing her teeth with Gleem when 
she was surprised, as it were, from behind. 
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for use in new navigational systems now 
being designed at NAFEC. 

Going Like 60. With all this welcome 
overhaul for the safety cocoon, the air- 
lines and pilots still find plenty to squawk 
about. Pilots charge that FAA inspectors 
are harassing them. Indeed, the inspectors, 
backed heartily by Quesada, seem to ma- 
terialize in cockpits like eager gremlins, 
ready to slap a fine on a pilot for the 
slightest infraction of the rule book. With 
each infraction, Quesada gets tougher. 
After a Pan American Boeing 707 started 
into a near fatal dive while its pilot was 
back chinning with the passengers, Que- 
sada enforced a long-disregarded regula- 
tion requiring all pilots to stay in their 
cockpits except for good and _ sufficient 
reason. 

Quesada has also been hotly accused of 
being unnecessarily arbitrary and of fail- 
ing to consult with the industry before he 
gavels out his dicta. Recently, he ordered 
airlines to install weather radar in all 
planes, had to back down and make an 
exception of obsolescent planes when some 
lines raised a ruckus. The Air Line Pilots 
Association, the exclusive A.F.L.-C.1.0. 
union (membership: 14,000) led by Mili- 
tant Pilot Clarence Sayen, is Quesada’s 
most vociferous critic. A.L.P.A.’s latest 
complaint: Quesada’s new ruling requiring 
mandatory retirement of all transport pi- 
lots at 60. The union is bringing court 
action against Quesada for that. 

Command Decision. Another recent in- 
cident that blew up a storm occurred last 
month, when a National Airlines pilot was 
rolling his 707 down a Miami runway. 
Suddenly one engine flamed out. Though 
the plane was within three or four knots 
of critical takeoff speed and thus tech- 
nically should have aborted, it looked to 
the pilot as if such action would almost cer- 
tainly lead to a crackup. Making his de- 
cision in an instant, the National pilot 
kept going, lifted the plane off the ground, 
circled around and landed safely. Still, an 
accompanying FAA flight inspector filed a 
complaint against the pilot for rule-book 
infringement. Though A.L.P.A. Boss Say- 
en hammered away at FAA’s rigid judg- 
ment, Quesada had the last word: inves- 
tigation showed that the pilot had failed 
to safety-catch a fuel-flow lever; it had 
slipped out of position to cut off the fuel 
to one engine on takeoff. The FAA rules 
on fuel-flow levers were tightened. 

In spite of the noisy complaints by un- 
ion brass, airline pilots, splendidly skilled 
and incessantly trained in their trade, real- 
ize and accept the necessity for top safety 
standards and sharp enforcement. While 
they are helpless to prevent demented pas- 
sengers from lugging explosives aboard 
their planes, they remember too well the 
score of near misses in the air and the 
ballooning number of fatal crashes. The 
airlines carried 380 million passengers in 
the past ten years, and killed only 1,300. 
But the U.S. death toll alone since Janu- 
ary 1958 is an alarming 378. 

Chickens & Golf Balls. In the face of 
all the hazards, FAA, overall, is doing a 
first-rate job. Mechanically, the job is 
overwhelming. FAA alone has 41 volumes 
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on rules and procedures, and airline-main- 
tenance libraries run along yards of shelf 
space; there are even manuals on how to 
read other manuals. Research experts, for 
example, test windshields by shooting 4-lb. 
dead chickens at the cockpit (birds in flight 
are a big and dangerous nuisance), check 
jet engines for durability by lobbing golf 
balls into the intakes. 

For the modern pilot, the stresses are 
just as great. He must absorb hundreds of 
rules and procedures, study graphs, maps 
and reports, even occasionally take off his 
jet on downwind runways because airport 
operators prefer him to fly over open areas 
and avoid householders’ complaints about 
noise. A pilot has to be able to make as 
many as 100 visual “fixes” per minute on 


his instrument panel during his busiest 
moments—the landing approach. He must 
take extra precautions to keep his health 
during a long flight; pilots and copilots 
take their meals at alternate times; Amer- 
ican Airlines forbids crews to eat seafood 
because of its perishability. 

By the Numbers. For the jet pilot, 
moreover, the art of flying has become a 
science: he flies not by feel but by his 
instruments and the standard procedure. 
Looking into cloudless skies at high alti- 
tudes, his eyes focus only 34 ft. away; he 
cannot tell whether his engines are run- 
ning or whether his wingtips are flat with 
the horizon—unless he looks at the huge 
instrument panel. The jet transport is 
flown, says one 707 pilot, “by the numbers 
—the instrument numbers.” The captain 
needs two additional qualified pilots in 
the cockpit to help him, and the air 
crew's computations in a vast assortment 
of critical areas must be as unfailing as a 
heartbeat. 

Fortunately, all U.S. airlines have a mu- 
tual agreement to keep their planes on In- 
strument Flight Rules. And since all I.F.R. 
flights are automatically controlled by Pete 








Quesada’s growing string of Air Route 
Traffic Control Centers, pilots have an 
additional safety premium. 

Somebody Up There. As good as this 
seeing-eye system is, Pete Quesada and 
FAA researchers are out to make it better. 
Already in the works is an automated, 
electronic-brain system into which all 
L.F.R. flight plans will be fed. Geared 
through a memory phase, a flight plan filed 
in New York would instantly turn up all 
other flight plans around the nation that 
contain conflicting data in time and place. 
NAFEC in Atlantic City is also working 
on better runway lighting and approach 
systems (pilots claim that the dark-blue 
taxiway lights depress them), a weather- 
reporting scheme measured on the runways 
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(a must for critically loaded jets), better 
communications systems. 

Explains one FAA official: “We do not 
want to control all flying. We want the 
capability of complete surveillance so we 
can see everything in the skies and spot 
potential traffic dangers."’ Although there 
is a prospect that the actual number of 
big planes will diminish in years ahead— 
military aviation will be reduced by mis- 
siles, the commercial fleet perhaps by big- 
ger, faster, quick-turn-around jets—the 
problems of air traffic and safety will be- 
come even more complex. The number of 
private planes—7o,ooo in the U.S. alone 

~is increasing steadily, and once FAA has 

the higher altitudes under complete con- 
trol, it will have to do something about 
those closer to the ground. 

As for today, the great achievements of 
FAA's boss are proof enough that matters 
are well managed, after years of slow de- 
terioration in the government-civilian fly- 
ingagencies. Glancing skyward at the feath- 
erless creatures that fleck the clouds, the 
U.S. public senses a new confidence: some- 
body, flying around up there, likes them. 
His name is Pete Quesada. 
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THE SOUTH 
Complicated Hospitality 


The egalitarian revolution in the South 
sometimes moves like a spring flood, seep- 
ing over and around the barriers, running 
ahead of the sluggish channels dredged by 
the law. One afternoon last fortnight, such 
a spring freshet bubbled up in the textile 
city of Greensboro, N.C. (pop. 125,000) 
when four young college students—fresh- 
men from the Negro Agricultural and 
Technical College—walked into the F.W. 
Woolworth store on South Elm Street 
and quietly sat down at the lunch count- 
er. The white patrons eyed them warily, 
and the white waitresses ignored their 
studiously polite requests for service. The 
students continued to sit until closing 
time. Next morning they reappeared, re- 
inforced by 25 fellow students. By last 
week their unique sitdown had spread 
through 14 cities in five Southern states 
in a far-ranging attack on the Jim Crow 
custom that Negroes may be served while 
standing at downtown lunch counters but 
may not be served if they sit down. 

Unscrewed Seats. In Northern execu- 
tive suites, the directors of chain stores 
wrung their hands in anguish, decided 
to do nothing. (Negroes account for at 
least ons-fourth of all business transact- 
ed in the 300 Southern branches of Wool- 
worth’s alone.) Local managers solved the 
problems in different ways: in Charlotte, 
the proprietor of the local McLellan Store 
unscrewed the seats from the lunch count- 
er. Some Kress, Walgreen and Liggett 
stores roped off the seats so that every- 
body had to stand, or closed the lunch 
counters altogether. 

Inevitably, the sitdowns washed up 
some familiar flotsam: the duck-tailed, 
sideburned swaggerers, the rednecked 
hatemongers, the Ku Klux Klan. Stores 
in Durham, Greensboro and Rock Hill, 
S.C. were closed after getting anonymous 
telephoned bomb threats. Just as inevita- 
bly, the national pressure groups arrived 
on the scene and helped organize the sit- 
downs in other Southern cities. Five days 
after the Greensboro sitdown began, a 
representative of the Congress of Racial 
Equality turned up in Greensboro and 
Durham, announced that CORE was tak- 
ing over, and advised the sitters to con- 
centrate on just one chain—Woolworth’s. 
But the student leaders protested that the 
spontaneous demonstrations were “entire- 
ly local,” denied any connection with na- 
tional groups. 

Orderly Solution. With the arrest of 
43 young Negroes for trespassing on a 
privately owned sidewalk in front of a 
Raleigh five-and-dime, the short-order 
demonstrations seemed headed toward an 
orderly solution in the courts. But the 
resolute young Negroes were prepared to 
sit it out until a solution was reached— 
and there was only one reasonable solu- 
tion. Said the Raleigh News and Observ- 
er: “In effect, he [the Negro] was cordial- 
ly invited to the house but definitely not 
to the table. And to say the least, this was 
complicated hospitality. You can't have 
your chocolate cake and eat it, too.” 
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LABOR 
Color Bar 


Into the red and green conference room 
of Greater Miami Beach’s Americana Ho- 
tel stepped pink and grey President George 
Meany for the annual midwinter huddle 
of his A.F.L.-C.1.0. executive council last 
week—and he forthwith boomed out a 
judgment that may haunt him for months. 
What, asked a reporter, did Meany think 
about the likelihood that Harlem Demo- 
crat Adam Clayton Powell Jr. will become 
chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee next year? 

“Terrible,” said forthright George 
Meany. “He has a bad voting and ab- 
sentee record. He uses his position to stir 





UPI 


HaArLEM's PoWELL 
"...aman like that as chairman." 


up racial hatred. It’s terrible to think 
that we will have a man like that as 
chairman.” 

Many unionists share Meany’s opinions 
of Powell, pastor of Harlem’s Abyssinian 
Baptist Church, husband of Entertainer 
Hazel Scott and congressional eight- 
termer.* They also fear that Powell, by 
using his old technique of tacking hope- 
less civil rights riders on to favorable 
labor bills, will effectively block the bills. 
Despite this sound suspicion, Meany’s 
public blast against Powell backfired, 
brought to the surface some old inter- 
union disputes that threaten to split the 
A.F.L.-C.1.0. In particular, it rekindled a 
smoldering feud between Meany and able, 
aging (70) Asa Philip Randolph, head of 
the Sleeping Car Porters union and con- 
spicuously the only Negro in the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. high command. Honest A. Philip 
Randolph is no steady supporter of crafty 
Congressman Powell, but he felt obliged 
to defend Powell and rebuke Meany. 


* Powell’s trial on two-year-old charges of evad- 
ing federal income taxes will finally come to 
court in Manhattan on March 7. 


Though both oppose segregation, Meany 
and Randolph have been scrapping over 
the issue for months. Moderate Meany 
has steadily but quietly pressured unions 
to drop their color bars; in his 20 years 
of leadership the number of all white 
A.F.L. unions has dropped from 26 to 
only one—the 97,000-member Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men. Even so, there are Jim Crow locals 
aplenty, and Randolph publicly criticized 
Meany at the union’s convention last fall 
for not purging them. Meany blew up, 
roared at Randolph, “Who the hell ap- 
pointed you as guardian of all Negroes in 
America?” 

Since then, Randolph has been working 
round the clock to show him who. He 
is busily whipping together the “Negro 
American Labor Council,’ which aims to 
embrace the 1,500,000 Negro members of 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. With such numbers, 
Randolph could press to crack open the 
all-white locals (in the building trades, 
among papermakers, boilermakers, etc.), 
get Negroes into apprentice training pro- 
grams now closed to them, and lift Ne- 
groes to loftier positions in the A.F.L.- 
C.1.0. command. Chapters of Randolph’s 
all-Negro group are abuilding from New 
York to the Pacific Coast. Despite 
Meany’s opposition to such racially based 
splinter groups, the founding convention 
is set for Detroit this May. And Meany’s 
whittling of Congressman Powell cannot 
help sharpening the splinters. 


POLITICS 
Poetry & Potshots 


It was a week to gladden the hardest- 
hearted politician; from coast to coast 
the trombones blasted out, the bunting 
rippled, the political speakers roared. 
Thousands of chickens made the supreme 
sacrifice, turned up as patties and cro- 
quettes on thousands of tables at Lincoln 
Day dinners and Democratic rallies. In 
Washington, at a wingding sponsored by 
the D.C. League of Republican Women 
Voters, Dick and Pat Nixon listened with- 
out a wince to a chorus of college girls 
who shrilly serenaded them with a new 
song, to the tune of Clementine: 


Out of Calif., to old D.C. 

You did come and make your mark, 
As the V.P. of the U.S. 

You have won so many hearts. . . 


The Democrats whooped it up in like 
fashion. New York Democrats, at a big 
dinner at the Waldorf, were treated to 
the spectacle of Tammany Boss Carmine 
De Sapio solemnly reading a “Nixon 
nomination-acceptance speech,” patterned 
after Twas the Night Before Christmas: 


I'll wage a campaign that’s hard and 
tough, 

As only Dick Nixon can really get 
rough. 

I'll smear and slander, vilify, attack, 

For of guts and spirit I sure have no 
MIG tens 


Amid the poetry and razzmatazz, there 
were some discordant, familiar old notes. 
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“Are You Sure He’s STOPPED SWEARING? 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Massachusetts’ John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
and Minnesota’s Hubert Horatio Hum- 
phrey, the Democrats’ two out-in-the- 
open candidates, began to jab the Repub- 
licans—and each other—a little harder. In 
Santa Ana, Calif., hard by Nixon's home 
town, Humphrey said the Vice President 
would be a “negative, no-go, go-slow, not- 
now, veto type of executive.” At a rally 
of the amateur-politico California Demo- 
cratic Council in Fresno, Kennedy warned 
that the party “would be committing a 
grave error if it ever tried to out-Nixon 
Nixon.’’* Nonetheless, at the same rally, 
the names of Nixon and of Texas’ Lyn- 
don Baines Johnson, Democratic leader 
of the U.S. Senate, were booed and hissed 
(California Governor Pat Brown later 
apologized, said the delegates were just 
“very enthusiastic’). And Adlai Steven- 
son, in Mexico, far from the political 
noisemaking, received the most applause. 

Later, in Manhattan, attacking the Ad- 
ministration, Jack Kennedy looked over 
the land, overlooked prosperity, and 
seemed to see a U.S. shrunk even from the 
Khrushchev vision (“a limping horse”— 
see ForetcN News). “Seven million have 
an income of less than $2,000,” he pro- 
claimed to the New York politicos. “There 
are 15 million on a substandard diet; 17 
million are not covered even by the $1 
minimum wage. We have more than 
3,000,000 unemployed workers with job- 
less benefits averaging less than $31 a 
week.” In Fresno, Humphrey took up the 
same theme: “We cannot, in good con- 


* Last fortnight the word leaked out that 
George Belknap, the Democratic National Com- 
mittee’s director of voter analysis, had issued a 
Secret party warning against “reckless schemes 
which could make Nixon a martyr and our 
campaign a smear... A frontal attack on 
Nixon’s character . . . would almost certainly 
lose votes.” 
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Cartoonists v. Candidates 





Albany Times-Union 


CountTpown : “JANUARY. . . FEBRUARY. . .” 


science, enjoy our prosperity when 3,000,- 
000 to 4,000,000 of our fellow human 
beings walk the streets looking for work.” 

In Wisconsin, with the crucial state 
primary just seven weeks away, the Hum- 
phreyites and Kennedymen were after 
each other tooth, nail and quill. Cries of 
“windbag” and “vote stealer” were hurled 
at Humphrey; Kennedy was labeled “soft 
on McCarthyism” and “tough and amor- 
al.” Brother Robert Kennedy, campaigning 
hard for Jack in Wisconsin, dropped some 
unsubtle hints that his (and Jack's) arch- 
enemy, tough Teamster Jimmy Hoffa, was 
backing Humphrey. Angrily, Humphrey 
retorted that “I have not sought Hoffa's 
support, and he has not offered it. The 
only time he came into my state recently 
was to say some unkind things about me.” 

Humphrey continued to play his poor- 
boy candidacy for all it was worth, attrib- 
uted Kennedy’s political success to “a 
rich father. Let’s face it.’ But, he added 
bravely, “I’m not complaining. These are 
the facts of life.” In Manhattan, Jack 
cracked back: “I got a wire from my 
father that said, ‘Dear Jack, Don’t buy 
one vote more than necessary. I'll be 
damned if I'll pay for a landslide.’ Then 
he swiped at one of the candidates who 
had decided to sidestep the primaries: 
“Senator [Stuart] Symington said he 
hoped Wisconsin would be a good, clean 
fight—with no survivors.” 

As the campaign moved on, the signs 
were unmistakable that it would get 
rougher—all the way to November—while 
the voters heard from Millionaire Ken- 
nedy and Stout Proletarian Humphrey 
that they had seldom had it worse. Passing 
through Carson City, Nev. last week, 
Humphrey summed it up succinctly: 
“Democrats don’t win when they go 
around playing ticktacktoe. They win 
when they slug.” 
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“WE-ALL FROM THE DEEP WEsrT, SUH...” 





Washington Star 
ALL THEIR Eccs IN THE SAME BASKET 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





FRANCE 
Atomic Member No. 4 


For the first time in 16 months, a nu- 
clear cloud columned up and spread its 
cauliflower shape above the earth. 

At 6:30 one morning a robot control, 
operated by perforated tape, was set in 
motion to trigger an explosion atop a 300- 
ft. latticed steel pylon in the North Afri- 
can desert. The eye-melting flash turned 
the sky into brighter-than-day, and a 
mountain range on the horizon was illumi- 
nated like a stage setting. As the shock 
wave rolled outward, two men in Ham- 
moudia blockhouse ten miles away were 
thrown on their faces. With this nuclear 
bang, set off last week in the heart of the 
Sahara, France shouldered its way into 
the world Atomic Club, as Member No. 4. 

Dead Calm. The usually reserved Pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle cried “Hurrah for 
France!” and cabled ecstatically: ‘Since 
this morning she is prouder and stronger!” 
Proud French officials said that weather 
conditions had been almost ideal in the 
red rock and sand testing area of Reg- 
gan, some 750 miles southwest of. Algiers, 
lying near an ancient caravan route be- 
tween the Mediterranean Sea and the 
Niger River. 

It was dead calm at ground level, but 
above 10,000 ft., 60-m.p.h. winds caused a 
quick dispersal of high-altitude radioac- 
tivity. French patrols had already fanned 
out through the region, rounding up some 
300 nomad tribesmen. Before the shot, 
radar screens swept land and air, watching 
for any movement that might indicate 
endangered humans. Because of the direc- 
tion of the winds at the time, the French 
said there was little chance of fallout 
blowing toward inhabited areas. 

" African Butcher." Only France seemed 
to get pleasure out of its big bang. Japan 
and Morocco prepared formal protests. 
From Nasser’s United Arab Republic came 
the cry: “The government which has acted 
as a butcher in Algeria is now trying to 
act as a butcher for all Africa.” Prime 
Minister Kwame Nkrumah of the West 
African state of Ghana dramatically or- 
dered the freezing of French assets (esti- 
mated at $14 million) until possible ef- 
fects of the explosion on the Ghanaian 
population are known. Nigeria found it 
necessary to post security guards around 
the French embassy. 

The most curious official reaction came 
from the U.S., which had provided no 
help and sent no observers. The U.S. State 
Department was unable to bring itself to 
congratulate an ally on its technical 
achievement, would say only in a one- 
sentence statement that the event was not 
“unexpected.” With whom this squeamish 
reticence was supposed to win favor was 
not indicated. Great Britain remained offi- 
cially dumb as well, although the opposi- 
tion Labor Party denounced the French. 
Unlike Red China (‘a defiance of world 
opinion”) and East Germany (“an atomic 
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5.C.A. 
FRANCE’s CAULIFLOWER CLOUD 
Others were not so pleased. 


crime!”), the Soviet Union merely ex- 
pressed its “regret” in tones that indicated 
more sorrow than anger. On a visit to India, 
Red Boss Nikita Khrushchev took the 
Sahara detonation in stride, remarked 
casually that he still believed “France and 
President de Gaulle also want a relaxa- 
tion in tensions.” 

Road to Glory. To world scientists the 
French bomb was simply the 29th to 
have been exploded in the past 15 years, 
and a small and fairly primitive one at 
that. But for Frenchmen the cauliflower 
cloud in the desert represents another 
stride forward on the Gaullist road to 
glory, which had lately been called into 
question by France's incapacity to govern 
in Algeria. Officials boast of more tests to 
come. A plant at Toulouse for the pro- 
duction of heavy water is regarded as be- 


WORY COAST 


TIME Mapby J Donovan 





ing ‘“‘a step in the direction of detonating a 
fiery hydrogen bomb.” 

A communiqué of the Gaullist U.N.R. 
Party appeared to speak for all of France: 
“In the world of tomorrow, the real in- 
dependence of a nation rests essentially 
on the mastery of atomic energy. Thanks 
to the explosion at Reggan, we can rejoice 
that France is a great power in every 
respect.” 

It might be an oddity of the 20th cen- 
tury, but it is also a fact that a nation’s 
status is measured in such terms. To those 
who criticized France for so expensive 
and negative a way of pursuing power, De 
Gaulle countered by saying he could not 
understand why France should be singled 
out for criticism, while three other na- 
tions were stockpiling the nuclear capacity 
to destroy life on earth. At a press con- 
ference last November, he referred skep- 
tically to the historic fickleness of all alli- 
ances, and added: “One can well imagine 
on some terrible occasion Western Europe 
being annihilated from Moscow and Cen- 
tral Europe from Washington [ while each 
of the two great antagonists decides | not 
to launch its weapons against its main 
adversary so as not to be threatened 
itself.” Therefore, insisted Charles de 
Gaulle, France “is rendering a service to 
the balance of the world.” A similar argu- 
ment can be expected from whoever be- 
comes Atomic Power No. 5. 


Defeat for the Right 


In northern France’s cathedral city of 
Amiens one afternoon last week, 35,000 
French farmers raged through the heart 
of town, smashing windows and stoning 
cops in a riot that left 7o farmers and 
50 police injured. By general agreement, 
France's farmers had legitimate cause for 
complaint: although they make up 25% 
of the population, they get only 10% of 
the national income.* De Gaulle’s aboli- 
tion of a parity index hitching farm prices 
to market prices had hit them hard, But 
the indignant farmers at Amiens (pop. 
100,000) were pushed into a rampaging 
mood by right-wing agitators who broke 
up their gathering with cries of “Vive 
Massu” and “Algérie Francaise!” The 
head of the farmers’ group was himself 
stoned to unconsciousness as he tried to 
quell the agitators. 

Behind the violence at Amiens lay a 

desperate effort by France's right wing to 
strike back at Charles de Gaulle on the 
mainland. They were on the run in AlI- 
geria—the bastion from which they had 
defied the prewar Third Republic and 
toppled the Fourth. By last week De 
Gaulle had: 
@ Scrapped the 100,000-man Algerian 
Home Guard, whose members manned 
most of the barricades in the recent in- 
surrection. 


* In 1958 farm families made up 12% of the 
U.S, population, got 6.6% of the national in- 
come, 
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@ Abolished the “Fifth Bureau”—the 
shrilly nationalistic army propaganda sec- 
tion which had worked tirelessly to sabo- 
tage De Gaulle’s Algerian policies. 

@ Slapped three right-wing generals onto 
the inactive list and punished seven other 
senior officers. 

@ Replaced the six top officers of the Al- 
giers police force and restored all police 
powers to the civil government. 

@ Imprisoned most of the leading Algiers 
plotters—including Count Alain de Sé- 
rigny, proprietor of Algeria’s most influ- 
ential daily, L’Echo d’Alger. 

Canceled Cruise. For Algeria's Euro- 
pean settlers, the most ominous move of 
all was the jailing (on charges of “plot- 
ting against the security of the state’) 
of 48-year-old Publisher de Sérigny. A 
World War II Pétainist who barely 
escaped arrest when the Free French 
reached Algiers, bald, spectacled Alain de 
Sérigny has long been the uncontested 
respectable leader of Algiers’ European 
community, helped incite by his savage 
editorials the settlers’ 1956 manhandling 
of Premier Guy Mollet (Time, Feb. 20, 
1956) and the 1958 uprising that sparked 
De Gaulle’s return to power. 

Never before prosecuted for his con- 
spiracies, De Sérigny tried to flee Algiers 
by ship. But last week, as police hauled 
him off to Algiers’ Barberousse Prison to 
join 1,000 imprisoned Moslem rebels, he 
muttered to himself over and over again: 
“A De Sérigny in Barberousse! It is im- 
possible! It is incomprehensible!” 

Time to Talk. Said one Algerian Mos- 
lem happily: “Whatever is bad for De 
Sérigny is good for us.’’ De Gaulle’s new 
assertion of authority over Algeria posed 
a problem to the leaders of Algeria's five- 
year-old F.L.N. rebellion. Millions of un- 
committed Moslems might become less 
eager to support the harsh cries of the 
rebel leadership. From neighboring Tu- 
nisia, rebel leaders leaked word that they 
were about to request peace talks on the 
basis of De Gaulle’s Algeria-wide self- 
determination offer of last September. 
For the first time, the rebels even pro- 
fessed willingness to accept De Gaulle’s 
stipulation that negotiations must not 
deal with Algeria’s political future, in- 
sisted that all they wanted to talk about 
was the “technical” problems of ensuring 
an honest self-determination vote. 


WEST GERMANY 
Tough Too 


In Washington last week Secretary of 
State Christian Herter won headlines by 
saying that Nikita Khrushchev was hard- 
ening his stand on West Berlin. But so, 
too, though Herter failed to mention it, 
was West Germany’s Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer. 

Adenauer has become increasingly re- 
sentful of what he considers U.S. and Brit- 
ish indifference to persistent Soviet at- 
tempts to persuade the world that the 
Berlin question is the only obstacle to 
East-West harmony. Bitterly, Adenauer 
points out that, while Khrushchev preaches 
“relaxation of tensions” everywhere else, 
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Monde Photo Presse 


Riot Poitice CHARGING RIOTING FARMERS AT AMIENS 
An echo of Algeria on the mainland. 


he loses no opportunity to vilify West 
Germany. In their latest exchange of 
notes, Khrushchev compared Adenauer to 
Hitler in three separate passages, accused 
the West German government of encour- 
aging anti-Semitism and plotting war. 

Worse yet, Adenauer is deeply suspi- 
cious that the U.S. and Britain are resigned 
to accepting eventual East German control 
of the land routes to West Berlin. Fort- 
night ago, acting with West Berlin’s So- 
cialist Mayor Willy Brandt, Adenauer 
presented Western summit planners with 
a memorandum declaring that West Ber- 
lin is legally a state of the West German 
Federal Republic. The implication: West 
Germany has the right to veto any sum- 
mit decision on Berlin that the Germans 
find unacceptable. But the Anglo-Ameri- 
can view of Berlin’s status is that their 
own rights as World War II victors con- 
stitute the only Western legal claim to 
maintain garrisons in Berlin. 

Willy Brandt is more tactful, but just 
as insistent, in pressing West Germany’s 
claim. Says he: “The word ‘veto’ over- 
plays the whole thing. West Germany is 
part of the Western community. It is nor- 
mal for the Western powers not to make 
a decision about a German city without 
the approval of the German government. 
If they did otherwise, there would be very 
deplorable consequences.” 


COMMUNISTS 


In Dispraise of Macaroni 
Italy’s President Giovanni Gronchi, 72 


72, 
was all aglow with anticipation. In flying 
off to Moscow, Christian Democrat Gron- 
chi had overridden the protests of his 
ministers, had so vexed the Vatican that 
Italy’s Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani had 


publicly denounced “men of high respon- 


sibility in the West” for their readiness 
“to shake the hand that slapped Christ 
in the face.” But to restless Giovanni 
Gronchi, who believes in “an opening to 
the left,” the Moscow trip seemed a prime 
chance to prove his mediating talents and 
to make Italy something more than just 
a junior partner in the Western alliance. 

At Moscow Airport things got off to a 
bumpy start. Turning to Italian Foreign 
Minister Giuseppe Pella, whom the Rus- 
sians regard as “hopelessly” pro-Western, 
Nikita Khrushchev began to twit him on 
the Alitalia DC-6B in which the Gronchi 
party had arrived. Said Khrushchev: 
“Since you buy your airplanes abroad, 
you should know that ours go much fast- 
er. Why don’t you buy airplanes that 
are faster and perhaps cheaper?” Taken 
aback, Pella began to argue that Russian 
jets actually cost more than the U.S.- 
made DC-6B (an obsolescent type on 
U.S. airlines). Khrushchev dismissed the 
point with a proverb: “When fish is 
cheap, it’s always rotten.” 

The Timekeepers. The real trouble 
began when Gronchi and Pella, in fash- 
ionable Italian style, arrived 15 minutes 
late for a business session with Khru- 
shchev and Russian Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko, found the Russians scowl- 
ing heavily at their watches. When Gron- 
chi suggested that the summit meeting 
should take up reunification of Germany 
through free elections, Khrushchev broke 
in to growl that his utmost concession on 
Germany would be to guarantee Berlin 
as a “free city” once the West withdrew 
its troops. Things were not helped even 
wh@ Gronchi presented Khrushchev with 
a 16th century bust of Marcus Aurelius. 

That evening, at a big Italian embassy 
reception, Khrushchev made it clear that 
he had abandoned all hope of capitaliz- 
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ing on Gronchi’s vague visions of a 
more “flexible” Italian foreign policy. In 
a long, menacing toast, Khrushchev blunt- 
ly warned that Russia would not relax 
its hold over Communist East Germany 
(“The situation created by World War II 
cannot be changed without a war’): he 
was not interested in West German views 
(“We cannot accept conditions from men 
who were beaten at Stalingrad’), then 
launched into a series of unfavorable com- 
parisons between Italy and Russia. 
“Our soldiers have been in Italy as 
allies,” he said. “Yours tried to come to 





our country as enemies.* That we can 
never forget.” Cooling down, Khrushchev 
talked of how in 42 years Russia has 
become “the first country in the world 
of culture. We have no poor, no unem- 
ployed. In capitalism, the smartest man 
is the one with the most dollars. Here 
he is the one with the most talents. Think 
it over, Mr. President, and join the Com- 
munist Party.” 

Money & the Moon. Icily, Gronchi 
retorted: “I would like to present Premier 
Khrushchev with a good wish. Maybe one 
day, touched by divine grace, he will enter 
the Christian Democratic Party.” 

Khrushchev (angrily): Which party 
gives most to the people? Our flag has 
reached the moon. And you? What have 
you done? 

Gronchi answered mildly that only the 
rich can afford some things. 

Khrushchev (contemptuously): We do 
not sell ideas. Ideas are not salami. 

Pella (breaking in): Anyway, we do not 
agree with you on Berlin and Germany. 

Khrushchev: Life is a great teacher. 
If you come to tell me that Italian maca- 
roni is better than Russian kvasst you 


Russia 


Ten Italian divisions fought against 
on the Eastern front in World War I, 


+ A faintly (% of 1%) alcoholic malt drink, 
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don’t show much eagerness to reach an 
agreement. 

Italian newspapermen, scribbling furi- 
ously, cabled home long reports of “this 
mortifying episode,” and Khrushchev’s 
“crude frankness.’’ Returning to Rome, 
Gronchi was roundly cheered at the air- 
port, and praised for his demeanor by 
newspapers that had originally criticized 
his visit. It was the turn of the Italian 
Communist press, which had trumpeted 
his tour, to realize that the tour had 
badly misfired and angered Italian pride. 
Khrushchev, said Rome’s conservative // 





2 Carl Mydons—LiFE 
Kurusucuev & GRONCHI (WITH EYEGLASSES) IN Moscow 
‘Think it over and join the party." 


Messaggero bitterly, obviously looks upon 
Italy as “a country of beggars and singers.”’ 

Perhaps he does. But Khrushchev also 
sometimes resembles a garrulous all-night 
disk jockey who does not expect his every 
word to be remembered and held against 
him. When Foreign Minister Pella re- 
proached him afterwards for his conduct, 
Khrushchev shrugged: “Maybe you're 
right. But that’s how I am.” Taking hold 
of Gronchi's hand he asked: “You weren’t 
at all offended by what I said, were you?” 


Creaking Axis 

On Valentine’s Day 1950, as Joseph 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung sealed a treaty 
of “friendship, alliance and mutual se- 
curity,’ Comrade Mao predicted that this 
union of 700 million people would “inevi- 
tably influence the future of all mankind.” 
This week the tenth anniversary of that 
historic union was observed with deter- 
mined gaiety in Peking with lectures, pa- 
rades and folklore festivals. Soviet Boss 
Khrushchev was too busy to take part 
personally in these solemnities. China’s 
No. 1 ally was, ironically enough, off in 
India building friendship with China's 
No. 1 rival for Asian leadership. 

Uneasy Neighbors. If theze is one 
proposition on which all the ‘Western in- 
telligence experts agree, it is that more 


unites the Soviet Union and Communist 
China than divides them. But what di- 
vides them is becoming more and more 
conspicuous. Ageless national conflicts are 
already pulling Russia and China in dif- 
ferent directions. Under the impact of 
their exploding population, the Chinese 
are moving westward and northward into 
the border lands of Mongolia, Sinkiang 
and Manchuria (where population has 
doubled since 1923). 

When Toronto’s Geophysicist J. Tuzo 
Wilson recently crossed the border, he 
found that it took five hours. After the 
Russians had switched the train wheels 
at Otpor to fit China’s narrower-gauge 
tracks, he reported: “The train crept for- 
ward in the dark toward the actual border. 
It was brilliantly floodlit. Soldiers with 
rifles and fixed bayonets were on guard. 
The last Russian I saw was gazing up at 
the underside of the cars with a floodlight 
to make sure no one was riding the rods 
out of the workers’ paradise. 

“The train continued creeping forward 
for what seemed an age. The change was 
complete. Three miles back, every person 
had been Western and every sign had been 
in Russian. Now everyone was Oriental 
and there was not a sign in any language 
but Chinese. We had entered the Orient 
as one jumps off a dock into the sea.” 

Hard Bargains. Western specialists no 
longer dismiss the differences between Pe- 
king and Moscow as some kind of subtle 
maneuver to confuse the West. But they 
believe that China’s objections to Khru- 
shchev’s policy of coexistence with the 
West are more tactical than strategic. 
Russia wants peace to get on with its in- 
dustrialization. China still needs outside 
hostility to unite a restless people. 

In ten years the Russians have lent the 
Chinese the somewhat unimpressive sum 
of $430 million, in deals signed only after 
months of hard bargaining. Currently the 
Chinese are shipping the Russians $250 
million worth of goods a year more than 
they receive. Still, when the Chinese pro- 
claim loudest of all that Communist 
strength now exceeds Western strength, 
the strength they are bragging about is 
primarily Russia’s—Sputniks and missiles. 

To the Rescue. Mao, after Stalin’s 
death, fancied himself the senior philos- 
opher of Communism, a man who had 
made his own revolution instead of merely 
inheriting it. At first Mao often inter- 
vened grandly in Communist Europe—at 
one point to back the Poles against Krem- 
lin pressures, later to help Khrushchev 
when his authority tottered after the Hun- 
garian revolt, and finally to lead the 1958 
outcry against Tito’s deviation from the 
true faith. But as the Sino-Soviet pact be- 
came ten years old, it was Johnny-Come- 
Lately Nikita Khrushchev who had to go 
to China's rescue. It had been a disastrous 
year for China: troubles in the communes, 
the bloody repression of Tibet, Peking’s 
maladroit handling of India, its antagoniz- 
ing of Burma and Indonesia. It now re- 
quires Khrushchev's hardest efforts (he 
got a smaller hello last week in India than 
did Eisenhower) to try to retrieve Com- 
munism’s sagging fortunes in Asia. 
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An elegant Continental soup 
can be on your table tonight 


Campbell freezing brings 
you an authentic cream 
of potato soup for only 
about 12¢ a bowl 


If it hadn’t been for a 
quick-thinking seaman 
returning from America 
with Sir Francis Drake, 
the world might still be 
waiting for potato soup. 

When Drake ordered everything 
thrown overboard to lighten ship in a 
storm, one of his sailors pocketed a 
few potatoes. These were the first ever 
planted in Ireland. Soon potatoes 
were everyday fare all over Europe. 

This was the potato’s role—a plain, 
but companionable vegetable—until 
French chefs brought out all its del- 
icate flavor in a fragrant cream soup. 
Here was a dish so superb that it 
found its way onto fancy menus every- 
where (at fancy prices). 

Continental Eating at Home 
Now, thanks to Campbell’s skill and 
freezing, you can serve a cream of 
potato soup at home comparable to 
one you'd get in a fine Continental res- 
taurant. 

Campbell chefs start with specially 
selected white potatoes and cook them 
until tender. Then they add fresh 
milk, cream, butter, onion, and sea- 
sonings, and let the soup simmer up 
to the precise moment it satisfies their 
educated tastes. 

Then, quicker than you can steal a 
whiff, the soup is rushed to the freezer. 
‘There just isn’t any other way to keep 
the flavors kettle-fresh for your table. 

A Dollar’s Worth for Pennies 


At a gourmet restaurant, soup like 









CREAM OF | 


POTATO 
SOUP 





Old-Fashioned Vegetable with Beef 
Cream of Potato * Cream of Shrimp 
Clam Chowder (New England Style) 
Green Pea with Ham * Oyster Stew 
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Cream of Potato Soup, a specialty of famous Continental restaurants, 
now yours to enjoy anytime—thanks to Campbell’s freezing. 


this might cost $1 or more... and be 
well worth it. But Campbell’s Cream 
of Potato Soup costs you only about 
12¢ a bowl. Try some today .. . look 
in your grocer’s freezer for the red and 
white can. 





Gourmet Sauce. 
Campbell's Frozen Cream of Potato Soup; 1 soup 
can milk; }4 cup chopped cucumber; 2 tbsp. finely 
chopped onion; 1 tbsp. finely chopped parsley; 4 
tap. celery salt. Heat slowly; stir now and then. 
Serve over broiled fish, broccoli, etc. Makes about 
2% cups sauce. 


In saucepan, combine 1 can 











Créme Vichyssoise. In saucepan, combine 
1 can Campbell's Frozen Cream of Potato 
Soup and 1 soup can water or milk; heat 


slowly until soup is thawed. Beat until 
smooth with an electric blender or rotary 
beater. Chill at least 4 hours. Thin with cold 
milk if desired. Serve in chilled bowls. Makes 
3 servings. (For variation, stir in 44 cup sour 
cream after beating.) 


POTATO SOUP 
FROZEN by Campbell 
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RUSSIA 
Enoch & Other Cosmonauts 


The controlled newspapers and maga- 
zines of the Soviet Union ridiculed the 
Western craze for flying saucers. But ever 
since the first Sputnik, the Russians have 
indulged in their own kind of science fic- 
tion about possible visitors from outer 
space. One Aleksandr Kazantsev theorized 
that the great Tunguska depression in 
Siberia, actually caused by the fall of a 
meteor in 1908, had really resulted from 
the explosion of a nuclear-powered space- 
ship attempting to land on earth. Reputa- 
ble Soviet meteor experts and astronomers 
ridiculed Kazantsev’s theory and accused 





and Elijah, who “reportedly” ascended to 
heaven, may have been sample earthlings 
taken back in the cosmonauts’ spaceship. 

Further, “the attention of modern man 
familiar with the discoveries of nuclear 
physics must be struck by the Biblical 
description of Sodom and Gomorrah.” 
The Soviet co-authors “transcribed” the 
Biblical passage into modern language and 
decided that the columns of smoke, the 
fire and brimstone that destroyed the 
cities resulted from the blast “‘caused by 
the cosmonauts, who, before take-off, ar- 
ranged to blow up dumps of extra nuclear 
fuel after first warning the surrounding 
inhabitants” to flee. Those who looked 
back (e.g., Lot's wife) “were blinded and 





Culver Service 


DESTRUCTION OF SODOM 
Red version: Lot's wife was blinded by a nuclear explosion. 
Y 


him of being a charlatan and a cheap sen- 
sationalist, but his theories continued to 
turn up in the Literary Gazette, the pub- 
lication of the Soviet Writers Union. Last 
week the Gazette opened its pages to 
Valentin Rich and Mikhail Chernenkov, 
who made Kazantsev’s imagination seem 
earthbound indeed. Starting from the 
premise that earth cannot possibly be the 
only inhabited planet in the universe, the 
co-authors searched for evidence that the 
world has been visited in times past 
by “cosmonauts” from outer space, and 
found much of their “proof” in the Mid- 
dle East and the Bible. 

They concluded that the famed “Baal- 
bek verandah” in Lebanon—a vast and 
ancient platform of huge stone slabs— 
may have been the launching site for the 
return trip of cosmonauts from another 
world. Though discounting the Bible as a 
source of revealed religion, Writers Rich 
and Chernenkov eagerly accept it as a 
historical document. References to angels 
descending to earth, they decided, may 
refer to travelers from outer space, ‘‘just 
as some hundreds of years ago the first 
Spaniards were taken for gods by the 
Indians.” Such Biblical figures as Enoch 
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perished.” A little nervously, the Literary 
Gazette prefaced this saucer-eyed silliness 
with the caveat that it “stands on the 
borderline of daring scientific guesswork 
and scientific fantasy.” 


THE NETHERLANDS 
The Hired Man 


In The Netherlands, which takes its 
welfare-state benefits seriously, a con- 
scientious civil servant in the village of 
Diepenveen (pop. 4,018) decided to go 
out and inform a local farm hand named 
Hendrik Bally in person that the govern- 
ment, now that he had turned 65. would 
henceforth pay him a pension of 81 guil- 
ders ($21.31) a month. 

The civil servant found a man dressed 
in unspeakable rags, and so thin that his 
ribs seemed about to burst out of his 
skin. His boss, Farmer Abraham Kolk- 
man, 72, curtly explained that Bally was 
nearly deaf and blind, volunteered to sign 
the pension papers himself. Then sudden- 
ly Bally spoke up to contradict his master 
for the first time in so long years. “I can 
sign my name,” he said. “It’s my money.” 
And that very night he ran away. 


Last week, dressed in the first pair of 
pajamas he had ever had and wearing a 
new hearing aid and spectacles that the 
old folks’ home had given him, Bally 
told reporters his eerie story. Back in 
1g10, Bally, a 15-year-old orphan, was 
shipped off to Farmer Kolkman’s place to 
work for a bed in the attic and 2.50 guil- 
ders (65¢) a week. In those days the 
guilder went far, and young Bally never 
complained. By the time the first World 
War broke out, he was too deaf to be 
called up, and since his eyesight had also 
begun to fail, he soon stopped keeping 
track of the war news. He learned about 
World War II only because Farmer 
Kolkman docked him an extra 50 Dutch 
cents for the higher price of tobacco 
—and he learned about peace when the 
surcharge ended. 

Still at his 1910 wage of 65¢ a week, 
Bally never got a day off, nor was he ever 
allowed to go into town six miles away. 
When the master’s retarded son got mar- 
ried and then had a baby, the family de- 
cided to cut down on Bally’s rations to 
even out the family budget. Occasionally 
a neighbor would see Bally scrounging 
around in the garbage. Still, Bally had 
one great pleasure—his Bible, which he 
could read whenever Madame Kolkman, 
as a mark of special favor, allowed him to 
use her glasses. 

On the night he ran away, Farmer 
Kolkman had decided to punish Bally for 
his impertinence in front of the govern- 
ment man by withholding Madame Kolk- 
man’s glasses indefinitely. After 50 years, 
this was too much for Bally to bear. 

When the newspapers spread Bally's 
story, Farmer Kolkman could not under- 
stand the fuss. “Hendrik never asked for 
a raise,” he said. ‘“‘He had his Sunday suit, 
and every morning we gave him an egg. 
He didn't want any more.” 

As for Bally himself, now that he had 
glasses of his own, he had taken a look at 
newspapers again, and could not find 
much of interest in them. “It’s like the 
old days,” he said. “They still quarrel.” 


TUNISIA 
Breaking the Fast 


Just as the Christian Lent produced 
the custom of Mardi gras, so the Moslem 
fast of Ramadan, ninth and holiest month 
of the lunar calendar,* has long led to 
peculiar accommodations in Islamic coun- 
tries. For 29 or 30 days every year, the 
devout, who must abstain from food, 
drink, tobacco and sex from dawn to 
sundown, make up for it by overindulging 
and undersleeping during the hours of 
darkness. When Ramadan, on its 32-year 
migration through the solar calendar, hap- 
pens to fall in summer, many a weary 
Moslem gives up, sleeps the whole fasting 
day through. Tempers grow short, and 
politics and propaganda a little sharper. 
Little work gets done in Ramadan. 

Tunisia’s modern-minded President Ha- 
bib Bourguiba, a Moslem himself, regards 


* Commemorating Allah’s revelation of the Ko- 
ran to Prophet Mohammed. 
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MONSANTO: 


CHEMISTRY ON THE MOVE 
TO THE FUTURE 


- Sees, , j “ing 


Now tough, grassy weeds that can choke out entire cornfields never get a chance to 

emerge from the soil. Monsanto’s Randox,® sprayed on the fields at planting time, 

kills the grassy weeds—yet corn, itself a grass, comes through clean and healthy. 

Another example of how Monsanto research is moving ahead on many fronts to 

serve you. Monsanto Chemical Company, Corporate Division, St. Louis 66, Missouri. 
Where Creative Chemestry Works Wonders te You 
t." CBS, TV, Sunday Afternoon 
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tHE Sorcole Continental 


NEWEST AND MOST DISTINGUISHED VERSION 


OF AMERICAS FINEST MOTORCAR 








Another example of the incomparable luxury of the 
Mark V Convertible: a single control quickly folds the en- 
tire top assembly under a motor-driven rear deck panel, 


Here is an unusually distinctive touch found in all models 
of the Lincoln Continental. This exclusive glass rear window 
raises or lowers at the flick of a switch to provide uniquely 
refreshing ventilation which is virtually draft-free. 


leaving a smooth, unbroken line. 


You receive an immediate impression of great 
worth when you inspect the Lincoln Continen- 
tal. For this automobile rivals any in the world 
for its luxuriousness and craftsmanship. The kind of 


craftsmanship that calls for over 8,000 factory inspec- 





tions before a Lincoln Continental is released for deliv- 


ery; that calls for hand-cut leather and specially loomed 
fabrics in its spacious interiors; that calls for timeless 
beauty of design, and a whisper-quiet ride. Ownership 


of this car is a supremely satisfying experience. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL DIVISION « FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


(racoln Continental. for SOOO 

















TAVERN’ TIME... warm feeling... warm friendship 


"TAVERN BOND" 

for rich, full-bodied goodness — 
100 Proof Bottled-in-Bond 
"TAVERN 86" 

same fine flavor as the Bond— » 
lighter, milder, 86 proof 
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and the welcome taste 
of America’s very best 


Premium Bourbon 


OLD 
KENTUCKY 
TAVERN 

AGED SEVEN FULL YEARS 
school 


“Where Perfection of Product is Tradition 
LOVISVILLE, KENTUCKY. © 1959 
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Ramadan as so much cu!tural excess bag- 
gage. He has already officially abolished 
the veil in Tunisia and introduced Euro- 
pean notions of marriage and divorce in 
place of Islamic laws, in which women 
have little or no rights. Then he set to 
work on Ramadan, a custom which he 
believes helps hold Islamic countries in 
“stagnation, weakness and decadence.” 
Last year in Ramadan he imposed mid- 
night curfew on coffeehouses and other 
spots where revelers congregated until 
dawn. 

Last week Bourguiba went all the way. 
Before a political meeting in a Tunis 
movie house, he called Ramadan, with its 
positive requirements of prayers and medi- 
tation, a religiously “beautiful custom” 
that in practice too often is a “pretext 
that paralyzes our activity.’ He shocked 
his hearers by urging them not to fast 
during Ramadan, which begins Feb. 29. 
As a clinching argument, Bourguiba re- 
called that even Mohammed, when in- 
conveniently overtaken by Ramadan on 
his march to Mecca, counseled his soldiers: 
“Break the fast, and you will be stronger 
to confront the enemy.” Today’s enemy 
for Tunisia, said Bourguiba, is the “hu- 
miliating backward condition of our coun- 
try.” It remained to be seen whether pro- 
gressive-minded President Bourguiba, for 
all his political strength, could break a 
custom of centuries. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Reflex 


“Unthinkable!"" one London newspaper 
called it when the rumor first popped up 
a month ago. But last week, only a few 
days before her third child was expected, 
Queen Elizabeth II announced her “will 
and pleasure” to the Privy Council that 
certain of her descendants, not in line for 
the throne, be permitted to bear the name 
of her husband's house as well as of her 
own. By the intricate provisions of the 
royal declaration, Britain would not see 
a Mountbatten-Windsor for three genera- 
tions, but that did not make the change 
of name any sweeter. 

For many Britons, the almost instinc- 
tive hostility to the House of Mountbat- 
ten goes back to the anti-German feeling 
of World War I, when Wagner’s music 
was banned from the Albert Hall and to 
have a German name could mean getting 
the sack. Most prominent victim of the 
anti-German feeling of the day was no 
less a personage than Britain's German- 
born First Sea Lord, Prince Louis Alex- 
ander of Battenberg, who had been a 
British subject for 46 years. 

"You Are Right .. ."" He was married 
to a granddaughter of Queen Victoria, but 
neither his marriage nor his distinguished 
Royal Navy record was enough to save 
him. Hounded by the press and vilified 
by the public, he lasted only two months 
after the outbreak of the war before he 
penned a short and sad note to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Winston Church- 
ill, offering to resign in the interests “of 
the great Service to which I have devoted 
my life.” “In all the circumstances,” re- 
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Evropecn 
EARL MOUNTBATTEN OF BURMA 


The Queen's “will and pleasure." 


plied Churchill, “you are right in your 
decision.” 

In 1917 King George V himself felt 
obliged to discard all such “German De- 
grees, Styles, Dignities, Titles, Honours 
and Appellations to Us’ as the Dukes 
and Duchesses of Saxony and the Princes 
and Princesses of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
While the King became plain Windsor, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg became a 
Mountbatten (a literal translation of his 
German name). Until the day he died in 
1921, he never forgot his humiliation. Nor 
did his second son, Dickie, who was a 
14-year-old naval cadet at the time of his 
father’s fall, and vowed to be First Sea 
Lord one day himself. Around him cen- 
ters most of the fuss. 

The Man Who. . . The ambitious 
young cadet in time became the debonair 
Right Honorable Louis Francis Albert 
Victor Nicholas, first Earl Mountbatten 
of Burma, K.G., P.C., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 
G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., K.C.B., D.S.O. He 
was a destroyer flotilla skipper in the 
Mediterranean, later Britain's wartime 
South East Asia commander, and then 
Viceroy of India during India’s difficult 
transition to independence. At last, after 
achieving, like his father before him, the 
rank of First Sea Lord, he became Brit- 
ain’s first Chief of the Defense Staff in 
1955. 

To right-wing types in England, he re- 
mains “the man who gave India away” 
under the direction of Attlee’s Socialist 
government. To society, he and his Ed- 
wina are too flamboyant and pushy, ¢.g., 
they dress their male staff in the same 
navy blue uniforms as the Buckingham 
Palace staff. 

Of all the earl’s achievements, none 
matched the way he pushed forward 
his handsome young Greek nephew, the 
fair-haired but indigent Prince Philip 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucks- 
burg. He arranged his nephew’s first meet- 











ing with 13-year-old Princess Elizabeth, 
watched over their friendship until he saw 
Philip become consort to the Queen. 
"Sad Blunder." Last year irrepressible 
Uncle Dickie privately published a book 
on his family tree claiming that until the 
Queen went through the formal process 
of adopting the name of Windsor in April 
of 1952, she had reigned two months as 
a Mountbatten, and therefore the House 
of Mountbatten historically “takes its 
place among the reigning houses of the 
United Kingdom.” Last week, when Her 
Majesty announced her “will and pleas- 
ure,” the press could not shake off the 
unpleasant conviction that Uncle Dickie 
was behind it all. “A victory for Prince 
Philip and his uncle!” growled the Daily 
Herald. “A sad blunder,” said Lord Bea- 
verbrook's Daily Express. “The decision 
will not be approved by the British pub- 
lic,” said Britain’s biggest paper, the tab- 
loid Daily Mirror. From the London 
Times there was an uncomfortable silence. 
But for all these reservations about the 
Queen's decision, the expected birth with- 
in the next few days of another royal heir 
was bound to remind everyone again how 
basically popular Britain's Queen is. 


OKINAWA 
Home Was Never Like This 


Okinawa’s Kadena Airbase was last 
week proving that life in a remote U.S. 
military outpost facing Red China can in- 
deed be beautiful. Not only were the 
brass and high-ranking non coms on Oki- 
nawa enjoying the privilege of private 
bathing beaches and their well-appointed 
clubs; even privates and corporals could 
go to their own pleasure domes for eve- 
ning relaxation. Each evening, busloads 
of pretty Okinawan hostesses pull up to the 
blue-and-white-striped awning before the 
Kadena Airmen’s Club (for airmen up to 
corporal’s rank), and the gaily chattering 
girls—each of whom has passed a physical 
exam—hurry inside to dance with and en- 
tertain G.I.s. The charge for an evening's 
companionship: 75¢. 

Girls are not all a G.I. gets. In the club 
foyer stand 34 slot machines that spill out 
jackpots of up to $1,500. The slot ma- 
chines are what makes everything else 
possible. There are bingo games with 
$1,000 prizes, plus free trips to Hawaii 
with all expenses paid. At the bar, cock- 
tails and highballs cost 5¢ each. Steaks 
served by dimpled Okinawan waitresses 
come higher: 25¢. Once a week, pizza pies 
are served free; once a month, all drinks 
are on the house. 

The Gimmicks. The job of thinking up 
new delights for the 4,447 club members 
belongs to M/Sgt. Joseph Peter Klauzar, 

2. A beefy (237 Ibs.), Milwaukee-born 
former movie-house manager. Klauzar 

ys: “When I was in — the secret 
was constant gimmicks.” S@me gimmicks 
come easy, like giving free champagne 
and 16-ounce steak dinners to any G.I. 
on his birthday, and again when he com- 
pletes his tour of duty and must say 
“sayonara” to kindly Kadena. But only 
a showbiz expert like Club Manager Klau- 
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zar would have the daring to go shopping 
for Stateside acts like the De Castro Sis- 
ters, Sammy Davis Jr. or Ray Anthony's 
band to provide a floor show for the tired 
airman who has spent a hard day in the 
hangar or office. 

Another gimmick that has the authen- 
tic Klauzar touch is the “Mister Big Shot” 
contest. All members of the Airmen’s 
Club are eligible for a weekly drawing, 
and the lucky winner gets the personal use 
for four days of a chauffeur-driven, air- 
conditioned Lincoln with gold-and-black 
brocade upholstery, plus $50 for spend- 
ing money so that he can live up to it. 
M/Sgt. Klauzar tactfully offered the first 
ride in the G.I.s’ Lincoln to Okinawa’s 
Air Force commander, tall (6 ft. 6 in.) 
Major General Dale O. Smith, who wrote 
a thank-you note: “It was a thrill to ride 
in such luxury, and I envy those fortunate 
airmen who earn the Big Shot title. I 
noted with pleasure the increase in inter- 
est and activities so prevalent in the Ka- 
dena Airmen’s Club. Such enthusiasm 
typifies the esprit de corps of the United 
States Air Force fighting man!” 

The Take. The Air Force likes to point 
out too that the Kadena Club and the 49 
other servicemen’s clubs on the island 
keep soldiers on base and out of Okinawa’s 
bars and brothels. They also like to talk 
of sideline good works, such as having 
G.1.s’ wives run up bedsheets and curtains 
for Okinawan hospitals. But the main fact 
is that the clubs pay no taxes on liquor 
duties, and are happily exempt from the 
local Okinawan law that forbids all gam- 
bling. They run up profits of as high as 
$12,000 a month, while charging members 
only $1 a month dues. The revenue from 
slot machines alone is an estimated $2.- 
500,000 annually for the 50 service clubs. 

Sergeant Klauzar feels he must pay 
particular attention to his 80 Okinawan 
hostesses. Airmen are not allowed to board 
the buses that take the girls home at 11 
p-m. (2 a.m. on Saturdays), but there is 
no rule against making dates off base after 
hours. Klauzar urges his girls to read mag- 
azines. Each day each hostess must name 
one topic on which she feels she can talk. 

The Talkers. Klauzar requires gabbi- 
ness in his girls because long experience 
has given him an image of the U.S. soldier 
far different from that of the flip, brash, 
nimble-witted G.I. projected by Holly- 
wood. Confesses Klauzar glumly: “The 
average American is backwards with girls. 
I could take five G.L.s from anywhere and 
put the five loveliest girls in the world 
next to them. If the girls didn’t start a 
conversation, the G.I.s would just sit there 
looking at them. They would be afraid to 
talk. The girl has to give the lead.” 

In the interest of making his G.I.s more 
at ease with women, Sergeant Klauzar 
last week was busy with a_ brand-new 
gimmick: the building of an oblong annex 
to be known as the Key Club. Explains 
romance-minded Klauzar: “It’s to be for 
couples only. It will be a place where they 
can...um. . . hold hands. Each couple 
will have their own key, and there will be 
a doorman checking membership cards to 
be sure that only members get in.” 
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BELGIAN CONGO 


Bedlam in Brussels 

For the orderly Belgians, the Congo 
conference in Brussels had been a three- 
week nightmare. Even as they were pre- 
paring to announce the Congo’s immi- 
nent independence, Joseph Kasavubu, 42, 
the top Congolese leader, stomped out of 
the conference and disappeared for two 
weeks. Another delegate, for obscure rea- 
sons, packed up and vanished in the di- 
rection of Communist East Berlin. New 
delegations arrived almost daily from the 
Congo and demanded places at the talks; 
by last week nearly 100 were seated 
around the table, and, transporting them 
by limousines having proved impossible, 
they moved from hotels to sessions in 
chartered streetcars. Meetings were a mad 
mélange of inflammatory speeches, door- 
slamming walkouts, rival press confer- 
ences and angry communiqués as 60 Con- 
golese parties and innumerable tribal 





LumuMBA & BANDAGED WRISTS 
Eat before the others and be burned. 


chiefs jockeyed for position in the race to 
lead the vast new nation-to-be. One dele- 
gate tried to restrain the others by quoting 
an old tribal saying: “He who tries to eat 
before the others burns himself.” 

Chief rival for the power of the mer- 
curial Kasavubu is Patrice Lumumba, 
33, onetime postal clerk in Stanleyville 
who served six months in jail in 1958 for 
embezzling $2,400 in postal money. He 
was arrested again after nationalist riots 
last November in which more than 20 
were killed. Released from a Congo jail 
three weeks ago to lead his Congolese 
National Movement delegation at Brus- 
sels, he arrived proudly showing wrists 
bandaged from wearing tight handcuffs. 
Kasavubu’s Abako group campaigned for 
a loose federal system in the new Congo, 
since its strength is mostly confined to the 
Leopoldville province. Lumumba, whose 
party group has wider geographical sup- 


port, felt he would do better with a 
centralized regime. In the end the Bel- 
gians worked out a compromise modeled 
on the U.S. system with elaborate as- 
surances of local and provincial authority. 
The Belgians agreed to practically all 
the Congolese political demands in the 
hope that independence will result in 
happy economic cooperation. But in the 
absence of full assurance that a Congolese 
government would guarantee Belgian prop- 
erty, shares in colonial corporations have 
dropped 50% to 60% in the Brussels 
stock market during the past year. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Delayed Reaction 

Like some modern Moloch, South Af- 
rica’s mining industry has long come to 
expect its regular sacrifice of human lives. 
And even though in good years South Af- 
rica has 15 times as many fatalities per 
ton of coal mined as the U.S., the fact 
that most miners are black men has kept 
the subject from becoming too important 
in South Africa. But three weeks after the 
Coalbrook rockfall entombed 411 blacks 
and six whites in the worst mining disaster 
in the nation’s history (Time, Feb. 1), the 
Union finally was working up a real case 
of public indignation. 

The slow burn began when Johannes- 
burg’s Golden City Post, most respected 
of the country’s African newspapers, re- 
ported that there had been an earlier se- 
vere cave-in shortly before the big blast 
and rockfall. Some 40 miners scrambled 
for the safety of the lift cage. Half were 
forced back at the cage entrance, reported 
the Post; 20 others reached the surface 
but found their way blocked by super- 
visors who ordered them back into the 
tunnel. Two natives who refused to go 
back were clapped into the mine’s own 
jail on charges of insubordination, said the 
Post (and after the disaster were quietly 
released). Eighteen apparently persisted 
and found a side exit, for the Government 
Department of Mines last week announced 
that 18 natives, previously listed as dead, 
had all turned up alive. Minister of Mines 
Johannes de Klerk promised a full inves- 
tigation of the Post’s charges. 

As to the big cave-in, Prime Minister 
Hendrik Verwoerd solemnly told Parlia- 
ment that after five attempts to bore 
through 500 ft. of earth and limestone in 
search of the men, “all hope” had been 
abandoned. But wives of three of the 
white miners begged for one more rescue 
attempt. A self-styled seer, Petrus Johan- 
nes Kleinhans, 29, had told them that he 
had a vision in which he saw the precise 
position of seven black and three white 
men, still alive. When he pointed to the 
place to dig, mine officials, who had in- 
sisted all along that there was no hope, 
said it was 1,100 ft. away from the near- 
est tunnel. Seer Kleinhans then had a sec- 
ond vision in which he saw all ten dying 
at exactly 9:15 Friday morning. Though 
rush rescue attempts had stopped by that 
time, the mine operators expect eventu- 
ally to get out all of the bodies. Reason: 
Africans usually refuse to work in any 
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mine where bodies have been sealed off. 

For South Africans one awkward test 
of compassion still remained. A_ relief 
fund for the survivors had climbed past 
the $300.000 mark. In South Africa there 
is no racial equality even in death; com- 
pensation laws grant a white miner’s wife 
a pension for life of up to $93 a month. 
But a Bantu widow gets only a lump sum 
payment, which, if prudently invested, 
would give a return calculated at $9 a 
month. At week’s end keepers of the fund 
were trying to decide whether or not to 
apply a similar ratio. 


KENYA 
The Man They Left Behind 


“Isn't it better,” said the husky white 
settler from Kenya somewhat plaintively 
last week, “for us to let the African take 
the wheel of the bus as long as we can sit 
by his side and read the map, rather than 
wait until he throws us out?” For five 





London Daily Express 
MICHAEL BLUNDELL 


The bus was moving too fast. 


years ambitious Michael Blundell, 
head of the moderate New Kenya Group, 
has been urging his 65,000 fellow whites 
to accept a multiracial government before 
the colony’s 6,000,000 blacks take over 
everything themselves. Last week, as the 
London conference on the future of Kenya 
was drawing to a close (Tre, Feb. 1 
et seq.), the one man who looked as 
if he might miss the bus was Michael 
Blundell himself. 

The crucial issue before the conference 
was: Who would control Kenya's new 
Legislative Council as the colony moved 
on to independence? Since the blacks and 
whites of Kenya could not agree among 
themselves, Britain’s astute new Colonial 
Secretary, Iain Macleod, offered a plan of 
his own. It called for an intricate set of 
direct and indirect elections, under which 
37 seats out of 65 in the new Legislative 
Council would be held by Africans. Twen- 
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ty seats would be reserved to Europeans 
(10), Asians (8) and Arabs (2), but voted 
on by the entire electorate. This. in di- 
luted form, met many of the original de- 
mands of the Africans’ vigorous Labor 
Leader Tom Mboya, 29. He balked a bit, 
but when Macleod made it clear that this 
would be a final offer, Mboya accepted. 

To Blundell, however, the plan came as 
a devastating shock. He had already risked 
his white support by trying to reach a 
compromise with Mboya, who not 
trust Blundell's liberalism and prefers to 
operate against the more extreme Euro- 
pean wing led by Group Captain Llewel- 
lyn Briggs. With the ultras, Mboya be- 
lieves, Africans at least know where they 
stand. White extremists have already be- 
gun denouncing Blundell back home as a 
dupe. Now. far from rewarding him for 
his reasonableness, Macleod confronted 
him with a plan that seemed destined only 
to stiffen his white critics further. For big 
Michael Blundell, the bus seemed already 
moving too fast. 


AUSTRALIA 
To the Bench 


“At last Doc Evatt has done something 
for his party,” growled an Australian 
Laborite M.P. In the raucous and rowdy 
warfare of Australian politics, spades are 
called bloody shovels, and Dr. Herbert 
Vere Evatt is called worse. 
Last week, at 65. Evatt ended his 


does 


sometimes 
Doc 


rambunctious political career by accept- | 


ing appointment by the New South Wales 
Labor premier as chief justice of the state 
supreme court. This proud, stubborn, able, 
unpredictable barrister is remembered in 
the U.S. as the Australian Foreign Min- 
ister who took a leading part in launching 
the U.N. and served as president of its 
General Assembly. In the lobbies of Can- 
berra and in every pub from Perth to 
Brisbane, he is commonly held to be the 
blankety-blank who led the once-powerful 


| Australian Labor Party to ruin. 


| the 
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SYNTHETICS TEXTILES | 
With a worldwide network of 68 plants in 
19 countries, Firestone is famous for quality 
in six fields of industry which are vital 
to the welfare and progress of mankind, 


CHEMICALS 


Taking over the leadership in 1951 at 
the death of ex-Prime Minister Ben Chif- 
ley, Evatt was immediately caught up in 
a bitter sectarian fight between Com- 
munists and Catholic Actionists inside 
labor movement. When the Soviet 
Embassy defector Vladimir Petrov named 
two Evatt secretaries as accomplices in 
espionage (they were later cleared), Evatt 
appeared as their lawyer, thereby alienat- 
ing the immigrant vote (many are refu- 
gees from Communism). Turning on the 
Catholic Actionists, Evatt antagonized 
many of the Irish Catholics who tradi- 
tionally vote Labor. Conservative Robert 
Menzies has won a decisive victory in the 
last three elections. 





Now Labor must rebuild in a prosperous 


land that plainly prefers Menzies’ stable 
free-enterprising Conservatism. Current- 
ly favored to be chosen party leader: 
Arthur Calwell, 63, a peppery, tousle- 
headed Roman Catholic who as Labor's 
last Immigration Minister fathered the 
program that has brought in 1,400,000 
European settlers to keep Australia’s post- 
war economy booming. 
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Are shock, vibration, noise, suspen- 
sion, even actuation problems impair- 
ing efficiency in your plant or product? 
FIRESTONE AIRMOUNT® offers 
a low-cost, long-term solution that’s 
ready and waiting to go to work for 
you right now. This is the uniquely 
effective air spring system already 
used and proved in hundreds of indus- 
trial applications—and that’s merely a 
beginning. For these amazing Air- 
mounts will handle nearly any shock- 
stopping assignment. And talented 
Firestone Tech-men will gladly show 
you how Airmounts will solve your 
particular problem. Need expert help 
in solving other production problems 
—for products, say, of rubber? Or 
knowledgeable counsel in turning a 
new chemical potential into sales 
reality? A trained right hand to help 
improve and refine products of metals, 
plastics, synthetics, textiles? Name 
your field—and you'll find a Firestone 
Tech-man, a specialist expressly 
versed in its combined skills and latest 
advances, always on call. Naturally, 
no obligation. Inquiries invited: write 
Firestone Technic-aid, Dept. 1A, 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 
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CANADA 
"An Ongoing Process” 
| The big success story in Canada this 
year is the tale of the 120-mile rim of 
rolling land that hugs the western shore of 
Lake Ontario from Oshawa to Niagara Falls. 
One out of every seven Canadians now 
lives there. They produce—in 6,700 fac- 
tories ranging from Ford’s assembly line at 
Oakville (Canada’s largest factory, with a 
capacity of 140,000 cars a year) to tailor- 
ing shops in Toronto—more than $6.7 
billion worth of goods a year, 29% of the 
nation’s manufacturing output. They mail 
| one of every four letters in Canada, pay 
| one-third of all federal income taxes. They 
proudly call the area “the Golden Horse- 
| shoe.” 
| The horseshoe seems to glow more gold- 
en every year. As its population has in- 
creased at the rate of nearly 5% yearly 
(from 1,700,000 in 1950 to 2,500,000 
now), a colorful spectrum of new industry 
has set up shop: last year alone 32 fac- 
tories moved into metropolitan Toronto. 
Says William Nickle, Ontario’s Minister 
of Planning and Development: “It’s an 
ongoing process—as there is more popula- 
tion there is more industry, and as there is 
more industry there is more population.” 
The spectacular individual success sto- 
ries are not about economic giants but 
about small firms and energetic men, in- 
cluding European immigrants (more than 
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209% of the 1,900,000 postwar “new Ca- 
nadians” have settled in the horseshoe). 
When he left Italy nine years ago, Car- 
penter Alfonso Frisina had little money 
and less English, but he barged right into 
the contracting business; this year Frisina 
will put up Hamilton’s first skyscraper, a 
22-story, $4,000,000 office building. To- 
ronto-born Harvey Keith, 55, quit his job 
as a supermarket supervisor in 1950, bor- 
rowed $5,000 to go into real estate, guessed 
right on the horseshoe’s land boom, last 
year grossed $33 million. Japanese-Cana- 
dian Arthur Tateishi, 40, who began build- 
ing phonographs in his basement after 
work hours, went into business in 1945, 
expanded to meet the new demand for hi-fi, 
last year grossed $3,000,000. 

The financial and cultural capital of the 
horseshoe—and of Canada—is sprawling, 
fast-growing Toronto (metropolitan pop. 
1,500,000, second only to Montreal's 
5,600,000). One of the continent’s genu- 
ine boom towns, Toronto encourages light 
industry; only a handful of factories hire 
more than 500 men. But more good money 
than good planning has gone into the 
horseshoe’s erratic growth. While Toronto 
is a pretty, leafy city, most of the others 
are depressingly ugly, and Chairman Fred- 
erick Gardiner of the Toronto Metropoli- 
tan Council warns that by 1975 the area 
will be a “wilderness,” consisting of “one 
solid city from Oshawa to Niagara Falls.” 

Whether wilderness or wonderland, the 
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horseshoe seems sure of even more de- 
velopment. Last year Oshawa (pop. 58,- 
ooo) made its first efforts at locating a 
new factory or two, got six. Says its In- 
dustrial Development Commissioner: “All 
we have to do is let companies know we 
exist and get them interested in taking a 
look. From there on it’s easy.” 


CUBA 
Clarified & Defined 


“Thank you, Senor Mikoyan.” said the 
Havana newspaper, Diario de la Marina. 
“Your visit has clarified many things and 
defined the camps; on one side the Com- 
munists and their knowing and unknow- 
ing accomplices; on the other side Cubans 
who want to continue being free men in a 
free world.” Leaving Cuba after ten days, 
Russia’s Deputy Premier Anastas Mikoyan 
had scored high, winning a trade treaty 
and a promise of resumed diplomatic re- 
lations. But there were many signs that 
the common Cuban found the new warmth 
between Havana and Moscow distasteful 
and even dangerous. 

Fidel Castro and Anastas Mikoyan 
could hardly have been closer. They flew 
around Cuba in a huge blue-and-white 
Russian-marked helicopter. Castro showed 
Mikoyan the tobacco lands in the west, 
the Isle of Pines, a government agriculture 
cooperative, the Moncada barracks in San- 
tiago, where Castro’s revolution began, 
even the foothills of the Sierra Maestra, 
scene of Castro's insurrection, Mikoyan 
kept murmuring: “The work of the revo- 
lution is very good.” One day he took 
time out to call on Ernest Hemingway at 
his country house outside Havana, pre- 
sented the writer with a set of his books 
printed in Russia. In Moscow, Komsomol- 
skaya Pravda reported that Hemingway 
told Mikoyan: “In my long years in Cuba 
I have not seen a government as honest 
and incorruptible as the present revolu- 
tionary government.” 

Concealed from Hostility. Mikoyan’s 
flitting was also notable for the fact that 
he was concealed so carefully from the 
people he was visiting. Between his first 
full day in Havana, when he precipitated 
a riot, and his final day, when he made no 
appearances in public, Mikoyan’s where- 
abouts were a mystery. Reason: large num- 
bers of Cubans did not hesitate to show 
anger and disapproval. In movie houses, 
audiences booed newsreels of him. A meet- 
ing of the pro-Castro Havana University 
Federation of University Students, called 
to vote censure for anti-Mikoyan demon- 
strators, adjourned with students shout- 
ing: “Out with the Reds!” and “When 
do we have elections?”’ Wrote “A Cuban” 
in the guest book at the Soviet scientific 
and cultural fair that Mikoyan came to 
Cuba to open: “Now the Russian expo- 
sition is in Cuba; soon Cuba will be in 
the Russian exposition.” 

The Castro-admiring magazine Bohemia 
ran a section titled “What the Soviet Ex- 
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position Does not Show,” included in it: 
“The powerful military apparatus to op- 
press the people, the extremely low level of 
the popular classes, the crimes of Hun- 
gary.” The old Auténtico Party, once Cuba’s 
strongest, sensed an issue; in its first 
public declaration of the Castro era, the 
party raised what it called “the anti- 
Communist banner.” 

Opened to Trade. Unperturbed by 
these dissents, Castro plunged ahead. 
Four hours before Mikoyans departure, he 
and Mikoyan signed a detailed trade 
treaty. Russia promised Cuba a twelve- 
year, S100 million, low-interest (2.5%) 
credit for “equipment, machinery and 
materials,” contracted to buy 1,000,000 
tons of Cuban sugar yearly for the next 
five years at world market prices. 

A U.S. embassy statement promptly 
pointed out that the U.S. buys three times 
as much of Cuba's sugar at prices 1¢ to 
2¢ per lb. above the world market. Had 
the U.S. paid Cuba last year according to 
the Russian schedule, “Cuba would have 
received approximately $140 million less 
for its sales of sugar to the U.S.” More- 
over, Cuba can spend its U.S. sugar re- 
ceipts wherever it pleases; it must spend 
most of the Russian payments to buy 
Russian goods. Mikoyan came to Cuba to 
open a fair; it may turn out that he also 
opened the Cubans’ eyes. 


ARGENTINA 
The Ping in Golfo Nuevo 


Unidentified foreign submarines tend to 
show up in Argentine waters about the 
same time as naval appropriations bills 
show up in Congress. Two years ago, the 
Argentine navy made brief contact with 
what it said was a sub in desolate Golfo 
Nuevo, 650 miles southwest of Buenos 
Aires, and a month later got to buy an 
aircraft carrier; last year it sighted an- 
other elusive submarine, got enough mon- 
ey from Congress to buy planes. Last 
week, as Navy Secretary Rear Admiral 
Gaston Clement was doing fiscal battle 
with economy-minded Economics Minis- 
ter Alvaro Alsogaray, a submarine—or 
something—was again roiling the waters 
of Golfo Nuevo. 

Newspapers, including Buenos Aires’ 
Clarin, genially kidded the government 
about the sub for a while. But as more 
than 30 planes and a dozen warships 
flailed Golfo Nuevo to foam with showers 
of depth charges, as troops in full battle 
dress moved up to the bleak Patagonian 
shoreline, as the Puerto Madryn air and 
naval base at the gulf’s head went on a 
war footing, as U.S. planes rushed emer- 
gency equipment to the scene, the skeptics 
stopped in mid-snicker. Most important 
of all, President Arturo Frondizi took it 
seriously, and presumably the navy would 
not dare to mislead him. 

Blackout. The intruder was first sight- 
ed, at midmorning three weeks ago, by a 
| sonar operator during a_training-patrol 

mission of three destroyers. The sonar’s 

ping indicated a solid object moving slow- 

ly go ft. below the surface of the 30 mi. 
| by 40 mi. Golfo Nuevo. The sonar target 
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outsped the attacking destroyers, and out 
went a call for planes. A few hours later, 
a Neptune anti-sub plane reported spot- 
ting a submarine; ships and planes at- 
tacked, but the target disappeared. 

The Navy declared Golfo Nuevo a war 
area, out of bounds to airliners and ships, 
and blacked out the Puerto Madryn base. 
It sent intelligence agents on house-to- 
house searches ashore, put three destroy- 
ers, 18 warplanes, and some helicopters 
to patrolling the gulf itself, and lined up 
five warships at the seven-mile entrance, 
where the depth is only 60 ft. For top 
security, ships communicated with one an- 
other in the Guarani Indian dialect, spo- 
ken by Paraguayan naval cadets aboard 
the Argentine vessels for training. 

Five days later, sonar operators made 
the second hard contact, but an attack 
only sent the intruder to 420 ft., well 
beyond the 300-ft. range of the Argentine 
depth charges. On the eighth day, radar 
spotted a sub, or its snorkel, above the 
surface. The target dived to 54o ft., but 
the pursuers heard a sound like hammer- 
ing for the next two days, possibly indi- 
cating damage being repaired. 

U.S. Help. The Argentine Navy Min- 
istry called in the U.S. Naval attaché; he 
sent his assistant to the scene. Hours after 
the assistant returned, U.S. Ambassador 
Willard Beaulac was closeted with Pres- 
ident Frondizi. Next day, Washington an- 
nounced that it had sold Buenos Aires 
$25,000 worth of electronic equipment, 
aircraft flares, depth charges; and two 
well-loaded Globemasters took off for Ar- 
gentina. 

At week's end, the Argentine navy offi- 
cially announced that a “second unidenti- 
fied submarine” had moved into Golfo 
Nuevo “with the apparent purpose of 
helping” its trapped and crippled sister. 

There was not a scintilla of hard evi- 
dence to indicate what a submarine would 
be doing prowling around the desolate 
Patagonian coast or to suggest its nation- 
ality, except that the U.S. and British 
Ambassadors promptly disclaimed owner- 
ship. Sonar can confuse submarines with 
whales, old wrecks, even underseas prom- 
inences. Most of the world still waited for 
the Argentine navy to produce a real-life 
submarine. If it does, the reward may 
be the biggest appropriations yet. 
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ASSIGNMENT: 10 


Just four years ago this June 29 the 
nation handed our road builders the 
biggest construction job in history. Build 
41,000 miles of superhighway —the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 





Highways—in 15 years 


Are they up to it? The answer is 
their record. To date they are right on 
They have hit full stride, com- 


pleting 10 miles of broad, safe freeway 


schedule 


every working day 


These years have seen astonishing 
results. From a standing start, construc- 
tion contracts on 10,023 miles had been 
awarded as 1959 drew to a close. Of 
225 
3 


this total, contracts on 5,332 miles were 


completed and contracts on 4,691 miles 


The greatest construction job in history is around-the-clock work for the men 


New highways are only 


one of the needs \ 





miles of freeway per day 


were under way. This is the impressive 


record of our nation’s road builders 


But the biggest part of the job lies 
ahead. Tens of thousands of miles are 
yet to be started on the breath-taking 
freeway System which will cover every 
state and connect over 90% of our 
major cities It is designed to handle 
safely and efficiently the 110 million ve- 


hicles predicted for 1975 


The confidence the nation showed in 
its road builders was well placed. The 
ingenuity and skill of these men 
work 
their swift-moving Caterpillar earth- 
moving machines 


the ever-increasing capacity of 


have faced up 
to the challenge 
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must meet by 1975 


Robert is four months old. When he is 16 years our nation must 

have tens of thousands of miles of new roads ilmost double 

our present water suppl double our school facilities « 20 million 

new homes 20% of our present housing iilt 24 Limes more 

oil - 60% more lumber and twice as much pulpwood 55% more u 
metal ores « soil conservation on 1,159,000,000 farm acres « 128,500 

new dams and many miles of levees - double our present hospital 

facilities - triple our electric power ‘ 


But the job is not theirs alone. If it 
is to be seen through to completion, it 


needs your wholehearted support 


For they are building to make the 
America of the future prosperous and 
And that’s a job for all of us 


After all, if we don’t do it 


strong 


who will? 
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Olds is the car 
that rockets 
you out of the 


ordinary ! 


When you take the wheel of a ’60 
Olds, you’ve found something 
great ...and you know it! 


You've found new beauty, new 
grace. .. a rocketing new pace that 
makes you want to get up and go 
places! And Olds for "60 is just the 
car to take you there . . . silently, 
smoothly and securely. 


Make your choice from Oldsmo- 
bile’s three famous series . . . the 
Dynamic 88, Super 88 and Ninety- 
Eight . . . names that mean per- 
formance, quality and value to 
everyone! 
Let yourself go for an Oldsmobile 
.. at your local authorized Quality 
Dealer's today! 


OLDSMOBILE DIVISION © GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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How Connecticut General can help you hold your valued employees 


Only Connecticut General offers your company group 
insurance or pension programs with the exclusive tech- 
nique of B.£.U.—Better Employee Understanding—the 
proven service that helps you keep valued employees. 

B.E.U. is a step-by-step program that enables your 
employees to evaluate regularly the important group 
benefits that you provide. Through the B.€.U. technique, 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@Sp 


you can thus develop among employees a new appre- 
ciation of your stature as an employer. Result: valued 
people are encouraged to stay with you. 

B.E.U. can also help you to increase productivity—and 
can make recruiting easier. Discover the advantages of 
B.E.U., the exclusive technique offered by Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company, Hartford. 


Group Insurance | Pension Plans | Health | Accident | Life 
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Addressing a church club audience in 
home-town Independence, Mo., Harry S. 
Truman explained why most U.S. Sena- 
tors are cool to the recurrent idea of having 
ex-Presidents join their ranks (Tre, Feb. 
15). Snorted Harry: “The United States 
Senators—the 96 when I was there, and 
the 100 now—are all prima donnas. I was 
one of them, and I know what it meant. 
Every one of the Senators is a topnotch 
man in his own state and is used to the 
limelight there. He would like to have 
the same consideration in the Senate. They 
don't seem to want some one of [ presiden- 
tial | stature in the Senate with them.” 

Alger Hiss, 55. released in 1954 after 
a 44-month stretch in a federal pen for 
perjury, is interested in a job more in 
keeping with his not inconsiderable abili- 
ties. In the past two years he worked his 
way up to a $20,000-a-year salary as ad- 
ministrative assistant to R. Andrew Smith, 
a ladies’ comb manufacturer. Hiss disclosed 
last week that he has quit, but kept mum 
on his new venture. Ex-Employer Smith 
had qualified praise for him: “An indis- 
pensable man,” but not quite “a dedicat- 
ed businessman.” Observed Smith vaguely: 
“Mr. Hiss ought to work for a foundation 
or a public-service type of thing.” 

Italy’s usually reliable news agency, 
Continentale, confided to all that Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev (see Fore1GNn 
News) has instructed his loyal Kremlin 
aides to nominate him for the next Nobel 
Peace Prize. 

Nosing about the Soviet Union, U.S. 
Ambassador to the U.N. Henry Cabot 
Lodge, whose expedition is viewed by 
some as a qualifying round for the Repub- 
lican vice-presidential nomination, drank 
up the sights in the fabled old Uzbekistan 
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Tourist Lopce 
Communing with the ages. 
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city of Samarkand. In his local ramblings, 
Lodge communed with the ages in the 
blue-domed ruins of the Bibi-Khanum 
Mosque, a 34-acre wonder built by Tamer- 
lane in 1399-1404 in memory of his fa- 
vorite wife (of eight). 

The new London play, Night Life of a 
Virile Potato, was hooted, but its star, 
tempestuous Actress Sarah Churchill, 45, 
who had not trod the West End boards 
for twelve years, got a good hand. The 
play sounded as if it had been slapped to- 
gether in six weeks on a borrowed type- 
writer (it was) by a would-be actress 
turned playwright (Gloria Russell, 22) to 
settle the earth-shaking matter of what 
happens when a gynecologist impregnates 
his wife and his mistress at roughly the 
same time. The best notice for Sarah, who 








Associated Press 
Roprnson As DANIEL WEBSTER 
Bargaining with the Devil. 


played the philanderer’s wife, came from 
the London Daily Express, which found it 
“good to see her back.” The Telegraph 
summed up the play: “As poor a piece as 
has reached any London stage for years.” 





Looking born for the role, aging (66) 
Actor Edward G. Robinson triumphed 
over Old Nick (played by David Wayne) 
at week’s end in NBC-TV’s version of Ste- 
phen Vincent Benét’s The Devil and Dan- 
iel Webster. As Webster, Robinson bar- 
gained eloquently for the soul of a New 
England farmer who had sold out to Satan 
for material wealth. During rehearsals, 
Rumanian-born Actor Robinson allowed: 
“IT wouldn't want television as a steady 
diet. It’s back-breaking work.” 

Cozy and quiescent at a movie premiére 
in Milan, volcanic Soprano Maria Callas 
still created a stir by attending the event 
with dignity-drenched Antonio Ghirin- 
ghelli, impresario of Milan’s famed La 
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Soprano CALtas & GHIRINGHELLI 
Reuniting for the moment. 


Scala Opera. It was their first publie get- 
together since their celebrated explosion 
at La Scala almost two years ago, when 
Maria made one of her familiar frothing 
exits. Now that they seem real friendly 
again, prophetic Italian music lovers fore- 
see Maria’s return to La Scala next season 
—barring an intervening ruckus, of course. 

Rear-running Presidential Possible Adlai 
Stevenson winged into Mexico City on the 
first leg of a two-month Latin American 
junket that will make him scarce in the 
U.S. during primary elections in several 
states. At the U.S. embassy, Stevenson 
was introduced to staffers by U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Mexico Robert C. Hill as “one 
of the greatest men in the United States.” 
Then Republican Hill had a droll after- 
thought: such a warm welcome for Demo- 
crat Stevenson “might get me in trouble 
with the Republican National Committee.” 
Quipped Adlai: “Don’t worry, Mr. Am- 
bassador. The next Administration will 
take good care of you!’ 

After giving a homily-packed lecture 
sponsored by St. Paul’s Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in Jackson, Mich., Cracker- 
Barrel Philosopher Harry (For 2¢ Plain) 
Golden unveiled for a local newshound 
the “Golden plan to end anti-Semitism in 
America.” Its wry gist: “All we Jews have 
to do is take a one-shot ad in all the big 
papers saying that we hereby serve notice 
that the next time we hear of any anti- 
Semitism we will all become Christians 
the next day. Jews, who are mostly mid- 
dle class, would join what church? Why, 
the Episcopal Church, of course! But not 
the low church; we would go into the 
fancy one, the high church. The prospect 
of having 5,000,000 Jews joining their 
church would send Episcopalians into a 
frenzy. They would organize anti-defama- 
tion leagues, and police anti-Semitism for 
us! Just think of it! We would have all 
those Episcopalians working for us Jews!” 
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New service to be fastest, most luxurious across Canada— 
From Vancouver to Toronto in only four hours starting this April. 
Now TCA’s new Jetliner Service offers you the speed and luxury of travel 
aboard new pure-jet DC-8’s. These new Giant Jets were built to TCA’s 
specifications by Douglas, world’s most experienced aircraft builder, and 
are powered by dependable Rolls-Royce jets—a matchless combination of 
the finest equipment available in jet transportation. 
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TCA DC-8 Jetliner Service Begins... DC-8's POWERED BY ROLLS-ROYCE. TCA chose 

y ; ; Rolls-Royce engines—the first by-pass engines 

April—Montreal-T oronto-Vancouver in the world—because they provide new stand- 

rh > ar ards of smooth, quiet travel plus the utmost in 
June—Montreal-Britain and Vancouver-Britain dependakilicy. . 


MORE FLIGHTS TO CANADA THAN ALL OTHER AIRLINES COMBINED! 





POWERED BY ROLLS-ROYCE 





TCA DC-8's OFFER TWO-ABREAST SEATING, For com- FINEST SERVICE IN THE AIR.TCA’s flight attend- A SPACIOUS LOUNGE FOR RELAXATION. Fora 
fort, TCA’s spacious new DC-8's feature two- ants have been carefully schooled in the art of change of scene, there's the luxurious “Voy- 
abreast “Palomar™ seating in the First-Class making passengers truly comfortable...et la ageur” First Class Lounge—where you will en- 
compartments. (Tourist accommodations fea- cuisine canadienne est magnifique. joy all the comfort of elegant surroundings, 


turing three-abreast seating are alse available.) 


For information see your Travel Agent or contact TCA in: Boston, 
aS y+ NE New York, Washington, Tampa/St. Petersburg, Miami, Cleveland, Chi- 
t 





cago, Detroit) Windsor, Seattle/Tacoma, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 











EDUCATION 





Fine Fellows 

Harvard's crusty President (1909-33) 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell was a Ph.D. who 
developed an early aversion to the Ph.D. 
factory system. In a famed plea that 
scholars should be judged by deeds and 
not by degrees, he wrote: “We have devel- 
oped into a mass production of mediocri- 
ty.” A few years before retiring, Lowell 
began agitating for a more creative path 
into teaching (“to entice and fructify 
imagination”). It turned into Harvard's 
freewheeling Society of Fellows—a unique 
experiment in U.S. education. 

Each year, at the society’s first dinner, 





the need of it. Harvard's main hope is that 
all may permanently enrich one another. 
No outside angel shared Lowell's fer- 
vent faith in the scheme. “In a kind of 
desperation,” Lowell finally endowed the 
society out of his own pocket, “although 
it took nearly all I had.” (It took $1,500,- 
ooo.) Last week the impressive return on 
Lowell’s investment was totted up in a 
proud report by the society’s chairman, 
History Professor Crane Brinton, 
Lowell's Return. Of 155 former Fel- 
lows (20 are now at Harvard), 128 have 
become top scholars at 36 U.S. (and three 
foreign ) colleges and universities. Harvard 
has the lion’s share, with 42 on its faculty 


George Woodruff 


Harvarp’s JUNIOR FELLOWs At ELror House 
Something rubs off from one on another. 


the chairman rises and solemnly intones: 
“Your aim will be knowledge and wisdom, 
not the reflected glamour of fame. You 
will seek not a near, but a distant, objec- 
tive, and you will not be satisfied with 
what you have done. All that you may 
achieve or discover you will regard as a 
fragment of a larger pattern.” 

Scholar's Utopia. In 27 years, 175 gift- 
ed graduates of 58 colleges around the 
world have heard these words before be- 
ginning a dream life at Harvard. The so- 
ciety’s nine Senior Fellows pick the Junior 
Fellows because they give rare promise of 
original work; the idea is to free them of 
the usual clock-punching requirements of 
graduate study. Turned loose for three 
years, the J.F.s can pursue whatever 
pleases them, from poetry to physics. 
They need not attend any courses or earn 
any degrees. At their full disposal are Har- 
vard’s libraries and laboratories; they get 
free room and board, plus $3,500 a year 
(tax free) for bachelors, and up to $5,500 
for married men. Extra money can be had 
for research equipment and travel; they 
can toddle off to Timbuktu if they feel 
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(including three deans), followed by Cal- 
ifornia with 14. Among past J.F.s (rang- 
ing in age from 26 to 55) are two Cheva- 
liers of the French Legion of Honor, six 
Fellows of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, nine Fellows of the American Phys- 
ical Society, 23 Fellows of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

They have published more than 180 
books, from The Cellular Slime Molds to 
The American Business Creed, and their 
interests are as diverse as their origins 
(from Lone Elm, Kans. to Berlin). They 
include Younger Poets Donald Hall and 
John Hollander, Sociologist William 
Foote Whyte (Street Corner Society), and 
World Federalist Founder Cord Meyer Jr. 
The two Pulitzer prizewinners: Poet Rich- 
ard Wilbur (Poems, 1943-56) and Histo- 
rian Arthur Schlesinger Jr. (The Age of 
Jackson). 

Perhaps most notable of all are the sci- 
entists: Physicist John Bardeen, who 
shared a Nobel prize for perfecting the 
transistor; Astronomer James G. Baker, 
inventor of a satellite-tracking camera; 
Chemist R. B. Woodward, synthesizer of 













quinine and reserpine; Physicist Ivan A. 
Getting, World War II radar pioneer and 
now a vice president of Raytheon; Physi- 
cist James B. Fisk, president of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories and the West's chief 
expert on atom-test bans in the Geneva 
negotiations with the Russians. 

Ideal School. Society Chronicler Brin- 
ton is quick to concede that the Fellows 
might have done just as well without go- 
ing to Harvard, and nobody can be sure if 
the twice-weekly lunches and once-weekly 
dinners (preceded by scholarly sherry) in 
Eliot House have really broadened the 
minds of already brilliant men. “Frankly, 
the society does not turn out Renaissance 
polymaths,” says Brinton. “But something 
rubs off from one Fellow on another.” 
The mixing of many disciplines avoids 
the free-form excesses of latter-day aca- 
demic brainstorming, remains a memora- 
ble experience to most former Fellows. 
Says one J.F., now a Defense Department 
political analyst: “The society as a body 
would be an ideal school for those who are 
to serve the country well.” 

At the same time, it is an ideal school 
for men who would have no other chance 
to deal with the furtive gleams of their 
own minds. There is a breath-taking charm 
in a system that allows a young mathe- 
matician like English-born David Mum- 
ford, 22, now at Harvard, to pursue this 
kind of private passion: “At present I 
am working on ruled surfaces. These offer 
an accessible but nontrivial example of the 
pathology of moduli of higher dimensional 
varieties—a subject whose development is 
strikingly neglected.” 


ROTC Under Fire 


At 15 major U.S. universities, from 
New Jersey's Rutgers to the University 
of Hawaii, students are protesting com- 
pulsory membership in the Reserve Offi- 
cers Training Corps. Pacifist groups some- 
times exploit the protest, as they did in 
the pre-World War II days; but the real 
complaint is the U.S. Army’s archaic 
training course on campus. While wags 
deride the jazzy new forest-green uni- 
form (“Robin Hood’s Men”), those who 
wear it resent long hours of playing 
doughboy with World War I machine 
guns, Last week dissidents were stirring up 
many a state university campus. Samples: 
G Michigan State University (enroll- 
ment: 19,000) in East Lansing, where the 
faculty voted 400 to 248 to abolish com- 
pulsory ROTC. The six-man board of 
trustees was split, postponed its decisive 
vote for 60 days. 

@ Arizona State University (10,000) near 
Phoenix, where four student leaders re- 
signed from a student-faculty committee 
studying the issue, charged faculty mem- 
bers with “pro-military” bias. Others col- 
lected 750 signatures on an anti-ROTC 
petition, got another 1,500 signatures at 
Tucson's University of Arizona (11,700). 
@ University of California at Berkeley 
(20,000), where student leaders set up 
petition-signing booths, predicted 5,000 
signatures by this weekend. Berkeley's 
movement reached a high point last Oc- 
tober when Freshman Frederick Moore 
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Sky diving is America’s newest and most excit- 


ing sport. But for most of us the thrill of driving 
a daring new De Soto is excitement enough. 

De Soto’s terrific new Ram Charge* engine 
gives you the kind of acceleration that sends a 
pleasant tingle right through you. Yet so posi- 
tive is your control, so sure the steering, so 





DARING... 
with 


down 


curth (AAD) 


quality 





powerful the brakes—that you can have your 
thrill—and safety, too. 

And you'll drive in greater quiet and com- 
fort than you’ve ever known before. The 1960 
De Soto’s Unibody construction hasn’t got a 
rattle in it. For comfort, quality—and excite- 
ment—see the new De Soto. *Optional 


Nothing says quality like the 60 De Soto 


PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





When the sun goes down at sea, 

the world holds its breath a moment. 

Your heart quickens as you watch the waters ignite, then breath- 
lessly see the fiery color extinguish itself, softly slipping your 
world-at-sea into gentle darkness. 


What was your day like, on your ship? 
You felt that tired old self become still more of a stranger. 


Never once did you think of the ragged cares of your everyaay 
world that only hours ago blocked 
your horizon so hugely. 


ton laughed. You srretched, 
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Soon, soon, your ship will slip into 








During 32 Weeks in 1960, 
Round-Trip Rates Reduced 
10% for “Thrift Season” 


By booking round-trip you save 
whether you use the same ship-line 
both ways, or a combination of lines 
..- you save 10% on the ship portion 
even if you go one way by air! 

You'll save money—and enjoy Europe 
more than ever—when you follow the 
lead of many travelers who go before 
or after the summer rush! 


TO EUROPE 
Jan. 1....Apr. 14 
Aug. 23..Dec. 31 


FROM EUROPE 
Jan. 1....dune 21 
Nov. 1....Dec. 31 


Your Ship Is More Than Transpor- 
tation... it's a Vacation Resort 
that Takes You to Europe! 


Comfortable stateroom and attentive 
service .. . gourmet meals and in- 
between snacks . . . wide decks for 
spot sunning, strolling . . . endless 
shipboard fun, dancing, parties, 
games, first-run movies . . . supervised 
children’s playrooms . . . huge free 
275-pound baggage allowance .. . all 
included in your ship ticket! 





See Your Travel Agent Now! 


THE TRANS-ATLANTIC 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


American Export Lines - Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships + Companhia Colonial de Navegacao + 
Cunard Line - Donaldson Line + Europe-Canada 
Line + French Line + Furness-Warren Line + 
Gdynia-America Line + Greek Line + Grimaldi- 
Siosa Lines - Hamburg-Atlantic Line + Holland- 
America Line + Home Lines + Incres Line + 
Italian Line - National Hellenic American Line + 
North German Lloyd - Norwegian America Line « 
Oranje Line - Swedish American Line - 
United States Lines - Zim Lines 


Enjoy your trip, go by ship 
to a//l Europe 


The British Isles... Scandinavia...Mediterranean 
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Jr., pacifist son of an Air Force colonel, 
went on a 59-hour, anti-ROTC hunger 
strike, took an “honorary withdrawal” 
from the university. 

If any big school gives in, the protest 
might spread like panty raids. No fewer 
than 154 U.S. colleges and universities 
require basic Army ROTC for every able- 
bodied nonveteran in freshman and sopho- 
more classes. (Another 80 schools have 
small volunteer units.) Training officers 
admit that Army’s basic ROTC enroll- 
ment (national total: 127,000 students) 
might fall to one-fifth of the present level 
in some schools if compulsion ended. 

The Army has a war-tested faith in 
ROTC, source of 90% of company grade 
officers commanding troops during the 
early days of World War II. By putting 
5,850 new second lieutenants on active 
duty this year, ROTC will fill 69% of the 
Army’s need for new officers. But is com- 
pulsion necessary? The Navy’s volunteer 
ROTC program includes a first-rate schol- 
arship scheme that produces fine officers 
with fewer dropouts. The Air Force is al- 
ready trying to end the massive “lost 
motion” of its semi-compulsory ROTC 
program (Time, Dec. 28). Some Penta- 
gon experts estimate that half the Army’s 
college units could lose their compulsory 
status by 1970 without endangering the 
Army’s supply of new officers, 

At week’s end the Army seemed to be 
retreating sidewise. In a press release 
titled “U.S. Army Aligns with Educa- 
tors,”’ Army Secretary Wilber Brucker an- 
nounced the end of college classes in 
machine-gun dry firing and other vener- 
able exercises, turned the time over to 
normal academic subjects. Defense Secre- 
tary Thomas S. Gates also seemed pre- 
pared to say out loud that no military 
requirement exists for compulsory ROTC. 
Under the circumstances, many a college 
may decide to make ROTC voluntary. 


Elementary Particles 


In the valentine-decorated first-grade 
room of Washington Elementary School 
in Berkeley, Calif., Teacher Jeanne Gib- 
son last week tested her tots on some 
questions that would stump most pupils 
long after they learned to read. 

“What is force?” she asked. 

“Force is acting upon other things in 
any direction,” answered a small boy. 

“What happens,” asked Teacher, “if two 
forces are equal?” 

“It stays still,’ shouted two eager boys. 

“What if one force is stronger?” 

“It goes the way that there’s most 
force,” answered a little girl. 

These space-age children are taking an 
experimental science curriculum drawn up 
by University of California Physicist Rob- 
ert Karplus, 32, whose specialty is not 
elementary school teaching but elementary 
particles. (Sample Karplus research pa- 
per: “Spectral Representations in Pertur- 
bation Theory—The Vertex Function.” ) 
A Vienna-born infant prodigy who could 
multiply four-digit numbers in his head 
before he went to first grade, Harvard- 
trained (Ph.D., 1948) Karplus got to wor- 
rying about schools after he became a fa- 





ther (three girls, two boys, a sixth child 
on the way). Listening to teachers talk 
about the problems of teaching science, 
he decided that high schools fall down on 
training good college students because they 
get ill-prepared prospects out of grade 
school. Karplus’ solution: “A compulsory 
common curriculum in the elementary 
school.” 

Intuitive Perception. Backed by the 
Berkeley public schools, the University of 
California’s education department and a 
$40,000 grant from the National Science 
Foundation, Karplus set out to “isolate a 
small number of ideas that underlie all 
natural phenomena,” make these under- 
standable to children by “direct intuitive 
perception.” He first tackled the concepts 
of position and direction, developed a 
course called “coordinates.” He taught 
teachers to hook their index fingers to- 
gether and pull. Said he: “That's the be- 
ginning of Newton’s Third Law.”* Us- 
ing his curriculum’s careful exposition of 
contact, field and frictional forces, 
teachers and pupils brought wood blocks, 
rubber bands, magnets, Band-Aid boxes 
and buttons to class, found them sud- 
denly interesting as demonstrations of 
physical laws. 

First-graders could grasp only qualita- 
tive ideas, but Karplus’ second-level cur- 
riculum (second, third, fourth grades) in- 
troduced numbered quantities through use 
of such devices as rubber-band scales made 
in class by the pupils. By the sixth grade, 
the children were innocently testing the in- 
fluence of orbit size on centrifugal force. 
“You know,”’ marveled one teacher, “they 
actually ask you for more homework.” 

Pure Curiosity. First explorers of Kar- 
plus’ Coordinates /Force curricula were 572 
first-to-sixth-grade pupils in three Bay 
Area elementary schools. By the time the 
pupils finished the test course this week, 
three more elementary schools were ready 
to join the experiment. Said Berkeley Su- 
perintendent C. H. Wennerberg: “It’s a 
pilot project which speaks to schools 
across the country.” Pushing on, Karplus 
talked a pair of fellow professors, one in 
biochemistry and the other in physiology, 
into drafting and testing a similar elemen- 
tary course in physiology. Main source of 
pupils’ “intuitive perception” in this area: 
their own bodies. Coming slower is a chem- 
istry professor's promised curriculum on 
atomic structures. 

Karplus’ crew was encouraged by re- 
ports that other topflight scientists, nota- 
bly at Stanford, the University of Illinois 
and Yale, are turning their talents to sci- 
ence education in other elementary schools 
around the country. All are learning that 
children show a purer form of scientific 
curiosity before they become self-conscious 
teen-agers filled with imprecise words and 
a fear of numbers. “They are young adults 
in high school,” says Karplus. “But young- 
er children will burn their hands in fire, 
step on thin ice, and jump out the window 
to see what happens.” 


* “To every action there is always opposed an 
equal reaction: or, the mutual actions of two 
bodies upon each other are always equal, and di- 
rected to contrary parts.” 
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The Silent Voice 


The pale, thin man who lay dying last 
week behind a police guard in his native 
village of Krasic had never worn his car- 
dinal’s red robe. But no living prince of 
the Roman Catholic Church had a better 
right to it than Alojzije Cardinal Step- 
inac, 61, Roman Catholic Primate of 
Yugoslavia. 

For years, he was a silent but unforgot- 
ten symbol of the war between Commu- 
nism and Christianity, but he did not 
come quickly to his calling. The seventh 
of eleven children born to a farm family, 
he served in the Austro-Hungarian army 
in World War I, was twice decorated for 
valor before being captured by the Ital- 
ians. After the Armistice, he studied agri- 
culture and economics, planning to take 
over the family farm, but in 1924 he 
decided on the priesthood and went to 
study in Rome. He was ordained a priest 
in 1930. Only four years later he was one 
of three candidates for an archbishopric 
submitted by Pope Pius XI to King Alex- 
ander of Yugoslavia. The King passed 
over the two other distinguished clergy- 
men to make Stepinac, 36, the youngest 
archbishop in the church. Three years 
later, he was Archbishop of Zagreb, spir- 
itual leader of the predominantly Cath- 
olic Croats. 

Martyr Complex? In 1941, after the 
Germans took over Yugoslavia, they es- 
tablished a puppet state of Croatia, over 
which they put fanatic Nationalist Dr. 
Ante Pavelic. Archbishop Stepinac an- 
nounced the founding of the new state 
from the cathedral and served on_ its 
councils, thereby earning the enmity of 
the Orthodox minority who were perse- 
cuted by Pavelic. Stepinac, however, op- 
posed the excesses of the Pavelic regime, 
refused to accept its forcible converts to 
Catholicism, sheltered fugitive Jews. 

When Tito came to power, Archbishop 
Stepinac denounced his antichurch ma- 
terialism and his political tyranny, drew a 
17-day jail sentence in 1945. Curious 
about such a stubborn prelate, Tito sum- 
moned him and saw at once what he was 
up against. He tried to avoid a showdown 
with this sallow, unsmiling man. “I do not 
want steps taken against Stepinac,” he is 
reported to have said afterward. “He has 
a martyr complex.’’ But the outspoken 
archbishop was getting to be too much of 
a hero; people began to kneel as he passed 
on his daily walks through Zagreb. 

Tito struck then, and the world was 
shocked by the cynical mockery of Stepi- 
nac’s twelve-day trial for collaboration 
with the Nazi puppet regime during the 
war. The sentence: 16 years at hard labor. 

Too Many Reds. Tito took good care 
of his prisoner. In grim Lepoglava Prison, 
Stepinac occupied a cell with an adjoin- 
ing chapel, got good food and all the 
books he wanted. Unlike Hungary's Car- 
dinal Mindszenty, Archbishop Stepinac 
issued no pronouncements against the re- 
gime. He sat silent, and in the free world 
his silence sounded as a cry of reproach. 
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Tito would gladly have been rid of him. 
Through a U.S. newspaperman he offered 
him his freedom if he would agree never 
again to practice his priesthood in Yugo- 
slavia. Replied Stepinac bluntly: “I am 
completely indifferent concerning any 
thoughts of my liberation. I know why 
I suffer. It is for the rights of the Catholic 
Church. I am ready to die each day 
for the church. The Catholic Church 
cannot be, nor will it ever be, the slave 
of any regime.” 

In 1951, when the archbishop’s health 
began to fail, Tito released him from jail 
but confined him to the village of Krasic 


- 


Tom Lombert 
CARDINAL STEPINAC 
Ready to die each day. 


(pop. 450) where he was born, He was 
allowed to say Mass without a congrega- 
tion in the local church. Pope Fius XII 
made him a cardinal in 1953—and Stepi- 
nac refused to go to Rome for his red hat 
because he was certain that he would never 
get back into the country. Said he: “My 
place is with my people.” 

In 1953 the cardinal developed a rare 
blood disease, polycythemia, characterized 
by too rapid multiplication of red cor- 
puscles. This prompted one of his rare 
jokes: “I am suffering from an excess of 
reds.” Last week Stepinac grew worse, 
developed congested lungs, died of a pul- 
monary embolism. 

Beneath the Altar. Pope John hastened 
to honor the first cardinal-martyr of “the 
silent church”’ with a Solemn Requiem 
Mass in St. Peter’s—a ceremony usually 
reserved for cardinals who have died in 
Rome. And once again Tito backed down 
before the silent witness of Cardinal Step- 
inac. On the ground that Stepinac had 
been stripped of his archbishopric by the 
state—Stepinac had always denied that 
the state had any authority to do so— 
Tito first decreed that the cardinal’s fu- 
neral could take place only in the little 





church at Krasic. But late last week, in 
tacit recognition of Stepinac’s true status, 
he gave permission for a funeral with 
full honors in Zagreb Cathedral and buri- 
al beneath the high altar. 


Blood of the Lamb 


The blood that was shed in the Temple 
Baptist Church spread in a widening stain 
through Lebanon, Tenn. last week; no- 
body seemed able to talk about anything 
else except the Rev. Randy Pike's “spe- 
cial service.” 

Henry Randall Pike, 28, helped found 
the Temple Baptist Church in Lebanon 
(pop. 9,000) two years ago, and built it 
up to an average Sunday attendance of 
about 140. When Baptist Pike hit on the 
idea of his “special service,” he enlisted 
some men from his congregation to build 
a cross about five feet high and to buy 
a newborn lamb. His sermon was called 
“Watching Christ Die,” and its text was 
Matthew 27:36 (“And sitting down they 
watched him there”). After he had fin- 
ished preaching that night, the lamb was 
brought in and wired to the cross. Then 
the lights were turned out, a man of the 
congregation slit the lamb’s throat, and 
the lights were turned on again. About 40 
people came forward “to rededicate them- 
selves and to confess Christ.” 

Almost everybody in his congregation 
thought it was a wonderful experience, 
says Baptist Pike. “I felt just like I was 
at the Crucifixion,” said Chicken Farmer 
James Jackson, 32. But others wanted to 
call in the A.S.P.C.A., and some threat- 
ened Pike with physical violence. Said 
the Rev. Othar O. Smith of Lebanon's 
First Baptist Church: “‘Repulsive’ would 
be a very descriptive word for it.” 

Last week Pike struck back in an open 
letter to the Lebanon Democrat: “The 
little lamb some are so upset about cer- 
tainly served a better purpose of dying on 
that cross than by being shipped to the 
slaughterhouse and there made into lamb 
chops for somebody’s oven . . . If some 
of the people who are so zealous to avenge 
that lamb were concerned over their own 
lives, and sin, and soul, and the Bible 
truth that you saw at Temple Baptist 
Church of how Christ died, we could have 
a great revival in this city . . . We shall 
have another special service Sunday night, 
Feb. 28, at 7:30. Don’t miss it.” 


Halacha & Science 


The Jewish religion is primarily a guide 
to action. Halacha, which literally means 
“the proper way” and is an all-embracing 
term for the Torah, plus 2,000 years of 
legal rabbinical commentaries on it, cov- 
ers every conceivable detail of daily life, 
from what constitutes a fair interest rate 
to how grain that falls into gopher holes 
during harvest time should be left for the 
poor. At Manhattan’s Orthodox Yeshiva 
University, 150 rabbinic alumni listened 
to a lecture on halacha and science by 
Yeshiva’s Dr. Moses D. Tendler, a 33- 
year-old rabbi and biologist. The lecture 
was a good example of how /alacha 
changes with the times. 

Q Jewish law forbids man to kill on the 
Sabbath—even a flea or a worm. But an 
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Railroads are looking up 
down under in Australia 


In Australia, the government 
recognizes that railroads are the 
keystone of the nation’s trans- 
portation system. 


So encouragement of the railroads is 
official policy — and everyone benefits. 


In ten years, freight tonnage on 
Australian railroads went up 22%, 
employment went up 8% and gross 
revenue 146%. 


* 


In the United States, by contrast, 
public policies tend to reflect indiffer- 
ence toward the railroads, while they 
encourage the railroads’ competition. 


Railroads are burdened with over- 
regulation and excessive taxation — 
while their competition uses highways, 
waterways and airways built and 
maintained by the government. 
os 

The railroads ask no special 
favors. All they ask is the equality of 
treatment and opportunity funda- 
mental to the American concept of 
free enterprise. Granted this, the pub- 
lic would then be assured of the effi- 
cient, low-cost rail service which a 
dynamic economy and national de- 
fense demand. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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ing meat. Modern science, however, doe: 
not accept spontaneous generation; henc 
there must be some other reason for th 
law’s distinction. Rabbi Tendler's answer 
the dividing line is between the organisn 
which exists on living matter (the worn 
on vegetable material, the flea on blood 
and that which lives on dead and decayins 
matter (the maggot on rotting flesh, the 
head louse oa dead flakes of skin). 
@ Jewish dietary law forbids man to eat 
bees. But the Old Testament demon. 
strates over and over that eating honey is 
permissible, and this is surprising because 
generally the product of any nonkoshe1 
animal is forbidden. Why the exception 
for honey? Traditional halacha explain: 
this on the ground that the honey neve 
enters the system of the bee but merely 
rests in the nectar sac, where it becomes 
honey. Science now knows that the bee 
secretes an enzyme that changes the nectar 
to honey. In recent Orthodox opinions, an 
| enzyme from a nonkosher animal (such as 
a bee) is forbidden to Jews; enzymes 
used in the making of kosher cheese, for 
instance, must come from kosher animals. 
Question to be resolved: if a nonkosher 
enzyme is permissible in honey, should 
it not also be permissible in cheese? 
@ The law is generally understood by Or 
thodox rabbis as forbidding contraceptive 
devices, on the ground that users commit 
the sin of Onan, who “spilled [his seed] 
on the ground.” But how about oral con- 
traceptives in pill form? Rabbi Tendler's 
answer: oral contraceptives are permis- 
| sible. But the effect of some of the pills 
now used (in experiments in Puerto Rico, 
for instance) is to reduce the hormone 
level in a woman, which in turn may re- 
sult in constant minor bleeding from the 
uterus. The law forbids sexuqb intercourse 
with a woman who is nidah (meénstruous ); 
therefore intercourse would be wrong in 
the case of a woman who had taken an 





While we may not have 
your secretary’s twin on 
our staff, we do specialize 
in sending you trained, 
efficient Manpower, Inc. 
employees who can step 
into your office during peak 
seasons and emergencies 
and adapt immediately to 
your office procedure. 


Call your local 
manpower office for: 


Typists - Stenos 
Office Machine Operators 
File Clerks - Receptionists 
General Office Workers 





We pay all salaries, taxes, and 
insurance — keep all records. 
You pay only for hours 

we actually work. 
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BUILT-IN QUALITY OF BODY By FISHER 


Glance inside the trunk of a General 
Motors car and you'll see tailored tes- 
timony to the Exclusive Extra of 
Body by Fisher. You'll see linings on 
the sides as well as the floor—bag 
and baggage room galore. 


There's nothing like a new car and 


a ~ 
The hh 
Exclusive 
Extra j 
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Body by Fisher 


he 


when you get your next one, be sure 
you get all the built-in quality extras 
of Body by Fisher: Magic- Mirror 
Finish - Sound Barrier Build « Vista- 
Panoramic Windshield + Safety Plate 
Glass All Around + Vault-Solid Doors 
Contour-Molded Carpets and Mats. 


The Exclus 
in the 1960 Pontiac Star Chief Sedan 
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You'll have nothing but fun with the people you meet on a Matson Resort Afloat! 


This is a typical Matson sailing day, with 
the Aloha Tower scarcely out of sight and 
bright new friendships already well under 
way! Friendship thrives on these air- 
conditioned Resorts Afloat, with interior 
settings at once luxurious and intimate, 
comfortable staterooms, spacious decks 
and a pool—an atmosphere that fairly 
glitters with fun and good fellowship! 


But the real secret is the host. For 78 
years Matson has practiced the genial 


hospitality that makes people at home 
instantly. And the food! Delicious meals, 
picnics, snacks —the food alone would be 
the making of the voyage! Altogether, it’s a 
vacation during which all tensions vanish, 
conversation sparkles, and no Hawaiian 
holiday is complete without it 


If you are shy of time, ask your travel 


agent about flying over, and when its 


time to say “Aloha!” to the Islands, sailing 
leisurely home on a Matson Resort Afloat 
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SLURLINE -““MATSONA 


ab 


Weekly sailings to San Francisco or 
Los Angeles 

Ginger Rogers, lovely star and discerning 
traveler, is planning her Matson vacation 


afloat. Take a cue and arrange yours, too! 
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THE PRESS 





Bounced by Boycott 


Into the composing room of Barcelona's 
La Vanguardia Espanola rushed plump 
Publisher Luis de Galinsoga, ordering com- 
positors to restore his name to the paper’s 
masthead. The compositors refused. “Do as 
I say,” cried Galinsoga. “I’m still director 
of La Vanguardia.”’ Replied the chief com- 
positor: “Not any more you aren't.” 

Thus, last week, Franco-appointed Luis 
de Galinsoga learned that he had been 
fired as boss of Spain’s leading newspaper. 
It had taken a decision of the Franco 
Cabinet to oust Galinsoga. That decision 
came almost eight months after Galician 
Galinsoga, an old Franco friend, had shout- 
ed insulting remarks about proud Catalo- 
nia after hearing Catalan spoken in a Bar- 
celona Catholic Church sermon. In repris- 
al, Catalans had boycotted La Vanguardia, 
cutting its circulation by some 20% and 
causing advertising losses that reduced the 
paper's size from an average 55 pages to 
28. What most worried the Franco Cabinet 
was that the Catalan boycott, in addition 
to being anti-Galinsoga, was becoming in- 
creasingly antigovernment. Within the 
week after Galinsoga got fired, La Van- 
guardia was four pages fatter and plainly 
on the mend. 


"This Is Vicious” 


How deeply, and for what cause, should 
the press dig into a man’s past? In a free 
press there can be no hard and fast an- 
swer to such a question. But last week 
there seemed to be a clear case of a great 
newspaper having gone too far, and for 
the wrong reasons. 

FRANK J. PRINCE, MAIN UNIVERSAL 
MATCH OWNER, IS EX-CONVICT, trumpeted 
a St. Louis Post-Dispatch headline over a 
long story carrying the byline of tough, 
tireless Reporter Ted Link. The story 
told how Frank Prince, 71, principal stock- 
holder in St. Louis’ Universal Match 
Corp. and a complex of subsidiary firms, 
had, between 1908 and 1925, served three 
prison terms, totaling nearly ten years, 
for forgery, grand larceny, and issuing 
fraudulent checks. Two days later the 
P-D, in its ice-cold charity, followed up 
with another Prince piece, repeating the 
same facts and adding a few of even less 
apparent import, é.g., one Prince company 
makes a currency-changing machine ca- 
pable of being used at race tracks. 

The Post-Dispatch stories were factual- 
ly accurate. Frank Prince did have a pris- 
on record. That record was known to 
many if not all of his friends and busi- 
ness associates. It was known to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, which had 
nonetheless cleared Prince for defense 
contracts. It had even been mentioned in 
Dun & Bradstreet. Indeed, among those 
closest to Prince, two of the few who did 
not know of his record were his wife and 
24-year-old son. 

Return for a Gift. But were the Post- 
Dispatch stories relevant as news? By 
the paper’s own accounting, Frank Prince 
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had stayed in the clear for the last 35 
years. The manner in which the stories 
came about added even graver doubts as 
to their moral merit. Last fall Prince gave 
$500,000 to St. Louis’ Washington Uni- 
versity. Although he attached no strings 
to the gift, the university planned to 
name a building after him. It was while 
gathering biographical material on Phi- 
lanthropist Prince that the crime-hunting 
Post-Dispatch came across the facts of 
his distant past—and decided to print 
them. 

Reaction to the Prince stories came 
swiftly. Universal Match market shares 
fell 15} points by week’s end. Frank 





Hugo H. Horper—Black Star 
Post-DispaTcH’s CROWLEY 


Stories that spoke for themselves. 


Prince was, understandably, personally 
distressed. “I have never asked anyone 
not to publish anything about me,” he 
said. “But this is a vicious thing.” Rich- 
ard Amberg, publisher of the rival St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, accused the Post- 
Dispatch of “the dirtiest Goddamned 
piece of journalism I've ever seen in my 
life.’ At Washington University, Chan- 
cellor Ethan A. H. Shepley calmly ac- 
knowledged that he knew all about 
Prince’s record, just as calmly said that 
the university still meant to name a build- 
ing after Prince. 

Letters of Protest. At week’s end the 
Post-Dispatch, under the heading, “Dis- 
sent to a Story,” printed several letters of 
protest. Example: “If Mr. Prince has paid 
his ‘debt to society,’ why then hold up his 
past to public opprobrium?” But beyond 
that, the paper was unmoved. “I really 
don’t want to discuss the story,”’ said Edi- 
tor Joseph Pulitzer Jr. Said Managing 
Editor Raymond L. Crowley: “I think 
the stories simply speak for themselves.” 
Indeed they did—but not so much about 
Frank Prince as about the Post-Dispatch. 


Showdown in Portland 


From house to house in Portland moved 
union teams, exhorting tenants to cancel 
their subscriptions to Portland’s two daily 
newspapers, the morning Oregonian and 
the evening Oregon Journal. As a substi- 
tute, subscribers had the offer of a new 
weekly tabloid published by the Portland 
Interunion Newspaper Committee in a 
desperate attempt to win a strike that was 
already three months old. During those 
three months, the dispute had become a 
finish fight, eyed closely by printing-craft 
union men and newspaper publishers all 
over the U.S. At stake: the capability of 
newspapers, using modern equipment, to 
get along with fewer of the skilled hands 
of the powerful, featherbed-prone print- 
ing-craft unions. 

Weekly Improvement. The strike be- 
gan last November when 54 Oregonian and 
Journal stereotypers walked off their jobs 
in protest against the Oregonian’s plans to 
buy a highly automated German plate- 
casting machine. When other printing 
craftsmen followed, Oregonian and Jour- 
nal brass joined forces, moved into the 
Oregonian’s mechanical department, be- 
gan putting out a pied, but still readable, 
combined edition of the Oregonian-Ore- 
gon Journal (Time, Nov. 23). A call for 
mechanical help went out to nonunion 
papers throughout the U.S., and the joint- 
ly published paper soon was limping along 
with 72 experienced hands recruited from 
as far away as Florida, As the months wore 
on, the imported work force was gradually 
replaced by 350 unskilled workmen hired 
locally and trained on the job. 

Management’s showdown effort was 
costly. Before the strike, the morning Ore- 
gonian had a daily circulation of 242,035, 
the p.m. Journal, 188,677. Oregonian Pub- 
lisher Michael J. Frey estimates that total 
circulation has dropped 70,000; the Port- 
land Newspaper Guild’s President Robert 
L. Shults has set the loss at 160,000. 

Half Pre-Strike Size. But the unions 
were even harder shaken, When the press- 
men, among the last of eleven unions to 
g0 out, joined the stereotypers, the papers 
fired them; the National Labor Relations 
Board upheld the dismissal. And violence 
broke out as the papers appeared to be 
proving their point; that modern, auto- 
matic print-shop machinery can run on 
unskilled labor with far fewer hands than 
union featherbedding clauses demand, In 
January, ten newsprint delivery trucks 
were dynamited; last week five persons 
were indicted in connection with the 
bombings, including a member of the 
stereotypers’ negotiating board. 

Neither side shows any inclination to 
settle. The papers, getting along with a 
mechanical staff less than half the pre- 
strike size, have set March or April as tar- 
get month for returning to separately 
printed, normally competitive publication. 
The unions grimly hold on. “This is one 
strike we cannot afford to lose,”’ says a 
representative of the international stereo- 
typers’ union. In fact, if the unions do 
lose, it could make a big difference in the 
publishing business throughout the nation. 
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“There's a way 
to do it better 


.. find it 
Cihamas 0 Bison 


Edison spent much time 
aboard early submarines 
—both studying their 
need for new equipment 
. . . and learning how 
they operated in order 
to devise gear for de- 
tecting them. Such firsthand scrutiny 
of all phases of a problem is also typical 
of McGraw-Edison. Such thoroughness 
is evident in the better ways to better 
living shown on these pages. 





*This Edison motto is still a daily directive for 
the 34 McGraw-Edison divisions and subsidi- 
aries. For a 6” x 9” copper-tinted reproduction, 
write on your business letterhead to McGraw- 
Edison, 1200 St. Charles Road, Elgin, Illinois. 


* * * 


In pursuit of the better way: 
FOR UTILITIES—Line Material, National Elec- 


tric Coil and Pennsylvania Transformer Products: 
Switchgear Fuse Curouts and Links ° Street and 
Airport Lighting « Insulators « Lightning Arresters 
¢ Fibre Conduit « Distribution and Power Trans- 
formers * Capacitors « Power Switching Equipment 
¢ Substation Equipment « Regulators *« Construc- 
tion Materials « Reclosers « Coils « Winding Service 
for Rotating Machines 


FOR INDUSTRY—Alpine, Arctic Circle, Buss, 
Continental, Thomas A. Edison, Imperial, Lectro- 
dryer, Lectromelt, National Electric Coil, Penn- 
sylvania, Toastmaster and TropicAire-Coldmobile 
Products: Equipment for Aircraft Fire Detection + 
Arc Furnace, Power and Pipe Welding Transformers 
¢ Fuses ¢ Aircraft and Industrial Instruments « 
Truck-Trailer Refrigeration « Industrial Batteries « 
Refrigeration « Atmospheric, Industrial Gas Dryers 
« Miners’ Safety Lamps « Melting Furnaces « Voice- 
writer Dictating Equipment « Medical and Industrial 
Gases « Commercial Cooking and Laundry Equipment 
¢ Load Center Unit Substations « Bus Air Condi- 
tioners * Central Air Conditioning Equipment « 
Electric Motor Windings 


FOR THE HOME—Alpine, Arctic Circle, Buss, 
Continental, Coolerator, Crestline, Edison, Eskimo, 
Fostoria, Imperial, Manning-Bowman, Permaline, 
Powerhouse, Spartan, Speed Queen, Toastmaster, 
TravelAire, TropicAire and Zero Products: Fans 
¢ Toasters * Steam and Dry Irons « Fry Pans « 
Waffle Bakers * Percolators « Dryers « Household 
Fuses « Automatic Washers « Hair Clippers « Juvenile 
Furniture «Air Conditioners « Evaporative Cooling 
Equipment « Central Air Conditioning Equipment « 
Electrostatic Air Filters « Fibre Pipe « Space Heaters « 
Humidifiers « Dehumidifiers « Vibrators « Power Tools 
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FOUND: a safer hiding place for missile launchers. The Navy's 
next nuclear submarine for underwater missile launching will be christened 
U.S.S. Thomas A. Edison. It is an appropriate name. Many items of sub- 
marine equipment are outgrowths of Edison inventions. Many others, from 
fuses to nuclear power plant instruments, are McGraw-Edison products. 


FOUND: a way to keep 
mechanical brains cob- 
web-free. Should a com- 
puter develop a faulty circuit, 
it might go on cranking out 
wrong answers at top speed. 
One solution: circuits fused 
so the whole machine shuts 
down at any hidden trouble. 
Bussmann Division’s new 
“Buss HKA” fuseholder 
masterminds this complex 
job for all types of control 
panels and switchboards 
marks the faulty circuit with 
a light, then sounds an 
alarm buzzer. 
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FOUND: a better way to torture- 
testing. Nearly one in every 10 McGraw- 
Edison employees is attached to the 
Thomas A. Edison Laboratories. In ad- 
dition to research, the labs run grueling 
proving tests. To check distributing 
equipment, a new short-circuit labora- 
tory—the world’s largest—tests prod- 
ucts with overloads ranging up to 150,000 
amperes! 
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FOUND: a better way to service a city. A trans- 
former’s size can be limited by the capacity of the carrier 
that delivers it. Pennsylvania Transformer Division faced 
such restrictions designing a 315,000-kva unit. The re- 


McGRAW-EDISON COMPANY 


Dependable electric products for utilities, for industry, for the home 








FOUND: a better way to tougher 
steel. When a jetliner lands, 180,000 
pounds settle onto the runway at close 
to 140 mph! Builders need tough, fatigue- 
resisting alloys for landing gears. To 
produce them, Lectromelt Division’s 
vacuum are furnace provides sounder 
ingots made of gas-free, low-alloy steel 
with 30% greater fatigue strength than 
that previously used. 


sulting transformer—the largest built by Pennsylvania 
—was compact enough to ride a low-bed flatcar. It steps 
up energy passing through it to 230,000 volts, can handle 
lighting for half a million people. 


















MEDICINE 





What's Good for a Cold? 


All around the Northern Hemisphere 
this week, with winter's assault of colds 
and influenza near its seasonal peak, mil- 
lions of sniffling, hacking customers went 
to the corner drugstore to shop for what 
they hoped would be a cure, or at least a 
palliative, for their suffering. Whether 
they called their complaint a cold or ca- 
tarrh, die Grippe* or flu, the answer was 
the same: for none of these illnesses 
caused by viruses does medicine have a 
cure. The best that any victim can expect 
is the relief of some immediate symptoms 


ey Christel Kénig 
BIeELEFELD’s Dr. MULLER 


Sniffles may be helpful. 


and unimpeded recovery from the original 
viral infection before a secondary bac- 
terial infection can cause complications, 
(Best known and gravest: pneumonia. ) 
Despite the fact that people swallow an 
infinite variety of pills, tablets, capsules 
and syrups, medical scientists are still far 
from agreed as to which of them are best 
—or even whether any treatment for un- 
complicated viral infections is desirable. A 
runny nose is an uncomfortable and so- 
cially embarrassing symptom, but the in- 
creased fluid secretion by the nasal mu- 
cosa is, some experts believe, one of the 
body’s defenses against viral invasion. 
Drying up the mucosa (usually with anti- 
histamines), they say, may simply pro- 
long the battle. The fever that results 
from many virus infections is also widely 
regarded as a major defense mechanism, 
might best be allowed to run its course. 
Nature Does Its Best. No physician 
has yet had a good word to say for the 
headache and muscle pains of grippe or 


* In France, la grippe originally meant only 
influenza; Germany's die Grippe covers various 
flulike illnesses; in the U.S., “grippe’’ is often 
used for infections intermediate in severity be- 
tween the common cold and flu. 
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flu, so mild, painkilling drugs win ready 
approval. Trouble is that the commonest 
of these are aspirin and related salicylates 
—and these also drop the body tempera- 
ture. Therefore even they may do harm as 
well as good. 

The traditionally most potent fever 
fighter has been quinine. Thanks to its 
long and distinguished history as the only 
effective weapon against the recurrent fe- 
vers of malaria, quinine is still highly re- 
garded in Europe and among many older 
Americans (especially in the recently ma- 
larial South) for treating fevers. Last 
week, in Munich’s Medizinische Wochen- 
schrift, Dr. Wolfgang-Dietrich Miller 
damned quinine with the results of a 
study on thousands of patients in Biele- 
feld. Among those who took quinine pills 
at the fi sniffle, Asian flu was five to 
ten times as common as among those who 
let nature do its best. Quinine, he sug- 
gested, may actually be harmful by block- 
ing the body's defense reactions. (In any 
case, quinine’s effect in malaria is against 
the parasites themselves, so it is ineffec- 
tive against fevers from other causes.) 

Aspirin & Sophistication. In the U.S., 
such old favorites as Hill's Cascara Qui- 
nine (Whitehall Pharmacal Co.) and Bro- 
mo Quinine (Grove Laboratories, Inc.) 
retain a faithful but shrinking following. 
They have been crowded to the side of 
druggists’ counters by supposedly more 
sophisticated products of the antibiotic, 
antihistamine age. A current favorite is 
Coricidin (Schering Corp.), combining 
APC with a small enough dose of the anti- 
histamine Chlor-Trimeton to be sold with- 
out prescription. If the customer does not 
know what he wants, many druggists rec- 
ommend this. Competitive runners-up: 
Dristan (Whitehall) and Super-Anahist 
(Anahist Research Laboratories). Ascor- 
bic acid (vitamin C) has become popular, 
though its value is largely unproved. 

Customers often ask for antibiotics. In- 
stead of explaining that no antibiotic does 
any good against virus infections, drug- 
gists usually tell them they need a pre- 
scription. (Virtually the only antibiotic 
preparations not on prescription are tab- 
lets containing small amounts, for sore 
throats.) They then generally recommend 
aspirin in one of the proprietary versions 
of APC on which there is a fat price mark- 
up. Though the medical benefits of aspirin 
are not easily measured, most doctors 
agree that it does some good, somehow. 


The Price of Health 


U.S. families spend an average of about 
‘i a year on health care, and total 
outlays have increased sharply in recent 
years. The Health Information Founda- 
tion reported this week that analysis of a 
1957-58 study showed annual family ex- 
penditures at $294, a 42% increase in five 
years. Physicians’ services made up 34% 
of health-care costs; hospitals, 23%; 
drugs and medications, 20%; dental serv- 
ices, 15%; miscellaneous (spectacles, oth- 
er appliances and special nursing), 8%. 

Some, but surprisingly little, of the $87 














increase since 1952 has been due to rising 
costs (mainly for hospital services, up 
34% ). Most of the boost is due, said the 
foundation, to the fact that many families 
are using more—and more expensive— 
medical services. 


X Rays to the Heart 


For patients whose hearts have been 
damaged by a shutdown in a coronary ar- 
tery, a Manhattan surgeon last week re- 
ported “encouraging progress” with a new 


and bloodless method of increasing the 
circulation. Dr. Ivan D. Baronofsky, chief 
surgeon at Mount Sinai Hospital, told the 
New York Heart Association that his 
technique involves use of X rays to pro- 
voke enlargement or multiplication of 


Ben Mart nf 
MANHATTAN'S Dr. BARONOFSKY 


Irritation may be good. 


small, subsidiary arteries in the heart wall 
so that they will carry more blood. 
Although about a million Americans an- 
nually have a first heart attack, which they 
survive with varying degrees of disability, 
doctors so far have been baffled in efforts 
to find a safe and generally applicable 
way of helping the body to repair the 
damage. Italian surgeons pioneered with 
rerouting one or two small arteries from 
the upper chest to the heart wall. The op- 
eration is relatively minor and safe, but 
most U.S. cardiologists doubt that it does 
much good, if any. Cleveland’s Dr. Claude 
S. Beck (Time, March 25, 1957) and Man- 
hattan’s Dr. Samuel Thompson (Tre, 
Nov. 13, 1950) relied on a different 
principle. If tissues in and around the 
heart are irritated, they develop an in- 
creased blood supply. So these surgeons 
opened the heart sac and supplied an irri- 
tant by dusting with tale or asbestos. 
Good results have been reported, but the 
procedure is a major operation, for which 
many heart patients are too weak. 
Focused Beam. Dr. Baronofsky, 42, 
figured out a way of using irritation, but 
without the knife. X rays, in properly ad- 
justed doses, cause transient irritation 
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WHEREVER MEN AND MARTINIS ARE EXTRA DRY... Its plain horse sense to 
mix with Smirnoff®—if you want a drier Dry Martini! For smooth, flawless Smirnoff Vodka is the driest 
of all liquors. And—just as you might expect —it makes the world’s subtlest. driest Martini cocktail. 
Next time you do the mixing, try using Smirnoff instead of gin. Your first sip will tell you why this 


Martini changed the drinking habits of America! 


it leaves you breathless 


THE GREATEST MAME IN VODKA 


80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTILLED FROM GRAIN. STE. PIERRE SMIRNOFF FLS. (DIVISION OF HEUBLEIN), HARTFORD, CONN, 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 3.8 LUXURY SPORTS SEDAN —FOR THE FORTUNATE FEW 
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THE NEW 3.8 LUXURY 
SPORTS SEDAN 


Out of an unbroken record of achieve- 
ment comes a new ear from Jaguar, the 
3.8 liter Luxury Sports Sedan, a five- 
passenger sedan with all the dash of a 
true sports car. Simple in line, fluid in 
motion, luxurious in design, the 3.8 em- 
bodies spacious comfort within a size of 
modern dimensions. It is beautiful but 
not self-conscious; elegant, without 
affectation. Its appointments are flawless, 
Its performance will satisfy the most 
demanding. The 3.8 speaks of its owner 
as one who has not lost his eye for beauty 
in a drab automotive age. 
New engineering advances offer the 3.8 
owner the ultimate in comfort and safety. 
Among the distinguished features: 
* Effortless control at all speeds with 
power-assisted steering an optional extra, 
* Dynamic acceleration and sustained 
power with the famous XK engine. 
* New dashboard layout; RPM counter 
and speedometer in front of driver. 
* Maximum safety with Dunlop four- 
wheel Dise brakes, of proven efficiency 
on worldwide competition courses. 
* Added visibility provided with large 
windsereen with very slim pillars and 
wrap-around rear window. 
* Easier driving as front seats are ad- 
justable to your convenience. 
* Greater comfort with high output 
heater-defrosting system. Has separate 
duct to rear compartment. 
* Built-in flush-fitting occasional tables 
which open into rear compartment. 
THE XK 150 SPORTS CAR 
Jaguar offers two models in the renowned 
XK 150 series. The XK convertible and 
hardtop coupe. Available with 3.8 Engine. 
THE MARK IX SEDAN 
For the man who wants the finest, there 
is the Mark IX Sedan. Superb styling, 
performance and appointments make this 
the finest car of its class in the world. 
We urge a visit to your dealer to drive 
the Jaguar of your interest. 


JAGUAR CARS INC, 
32 E. 57th ST.,. NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 











without doing actual damage. Tests with 
hundreds of dogs showed that survival 
rates jumped fourfold or better after an 
artificially simulated heart attack, if the 
animals were irradiated. Then some were 
killed, and dissection of their hearts showed 
that small artery branches had multiplied. 

Dr. Baronofsky selected patients who 
were in no shape to withstand surgery. 
Working with Surgeon Elliot Senderoff 
and Radiologist John Boland, he focused 
an X-ray beam through the chest walls 
onto the heart muscle itself, in three or 
more treatments over a two-week period. 
By now the group has treated 28 patients 
and seen no ill effects, but encouraging 
signs that in the human subjects, as in the 
dogs, small coronary branches have in- 
creased and carried a bigger load. 

Excluded Placebo. Caution personified, 
Dr. Baronofsky would make no precise 
claims for benefit to these patients because 
none has been observed for longer than a 
year. It is important, he noted, to rule out 
the “placebo effect"—many heart patients 
feel better if they only think that some- 
thing has been done. Dr. Baronofsky has 
devised a method, which he would not dis- 
close, to get around this difficulty. He is 
also comparing irradiated patients with 
others who have had heart surgery. 

How many heart attack victims may 
be benefited if the radiation technique 
fulfills its inventors’ hopes cannot yet be 
guessed. Most important is the fact that 
if it works, it can be done without anes- 
thesia, and by any experienced radiologist 
in his office. 


Help from Help Wanted 


MEN—WOMEN. Factory positions 
open for those who have experi- 
enced mental or emotional illness. 
Good starting salary. No experience 
necessary. Scientific evaluations to 
assist in proper placement. 


Within 54 hours after the Oakland 
(Calif.) Tribune hit the stands with this 
unusual classified ad, it drew 31 replies. 
Many a former mental patient clipped the 
ad and answered it later, and there was a 
total of 110 replies. Industrial Psychiatrist 
W. Ray Poindexter Jr. found, after a 24- 
hour screening session for each applicant, 
that he could recommend more than half 
for jobs either in the factory or at home. 
This week eight women and one man so 
selected were at work on the Berkeley as- 
sembly line of B & K Enterprises, making 
toys, while eight women and three men 
were doing similar assembly work at home. 

High Caliber. Finding a job after a stint 
in a mental hospital is so tough that many 
patients, discharged as recovered, become 
despondent and wind up in the hospital 
again. Dr. Poindexter wanted to do some- 
thing about this. So did Warrington 
Stokes, executive director of the Alameda 
County Mental Health Association, and 
Stanley J. Radford, 38, a salesman who 
had spent six months in a VA hospital aft- 
er a breakdown. It was Radford who no- 
ticed that two University of California 
students were building up a toy-manufac- 
turing business, sold them the idea of re- 





Harry Redl 
Workers & ForeMAN At B & K Factory 
Now they don't have to lie. 


cruiting their work force from former 
mental patients, and got them together 
with Poindexter and Stokes. 

Bob Baron, 23, a chemical engineering 
major (he has since quit school to give 
full time to the business), and Ray Keche- 
ley, 22, majoring in business administra- 
tion, were won over by Dr. Poindexter's 
offer to screen applicants without a fee. 
Even the scheme’s sponsors were surprised 
by the applicants’ qualifications: fully half 
had some college education, and about 
20% had college degrees. In their case his- 
tories could be found the whole gamut of 
emotional illnesses. Some were still on 
active follow-up treatment; others were 
taking only tranquilizers. Some were rated 
as fully rehabilitated—except for inability 
to get work. Average time out of a job 
since leaving hospital was 34 years. 

Incentive for Work. Said one of the 
first women hired, a former research as- 
sistant in a highly specialized field: “As- 
sembling toys isn’t intellectually stimulat- 
ing, but the project is stimulating, and this 
gives me an incentive for work. It’s a sort 
of therapy, too, to be able to talk freely 
to the others here and know they'll under- 
stand. But most important is the fact that 
you can get the job honestly. You don’t 
have to lie on the application. In most 
places, if you answer truthfully you just 
don’t get the job.” Said another, a victim 
of anxiety neurosis: “Here I feel that if I 
did have an anxiety attack, they'd under- 
stand. So I don’t have one.” 

But the B & K bosses say they are not 
running a rehabilitation center. Any work- 
er who fails to perform adequately, they 
insist, will be fired. So far, none has been, 
and indications are that B & K’s labor 
turnover will be below average. 
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Land of the Bear 


Twelve hundred miles north of the U.S. 
border, in a land of frozen inlets and howl- 
ing winds, above the upper reaches of 
Hudson Bay, is Cape Dorset. Only a clus- 
ter of frame houses, snow huts and trans- 
lucent plastic igloos on the barren south- 
ern coast of Baffin Island, it is the trading 
station for some 320 Eskimos living in 
scattered three- and four-family camps 
along the island's frozen coast. It is also 
the center of the best folk art this side of 
Africa. Already famed as the most skilled 
of the Eskimo sculptors, the Cape Dorset 








people have recently taken up a new art 
form: prints. Next week the first exhibi- 
tion of their new work will go on display 
in Montreal's Museum of Fine Arts. 

Mermaids & Omens. Cape Dorset is 
one of the oldest settlements in North 
America: Eskimos were living there nearly 
3,000 years ago. Still untouched by min- 
ing, large-scale commerce and defense in- 
stallations, the Cape Dorset people retain 
a fierce pride in themselves as Eskimos, 
have kept their art uncontaminated by the 
white man’s sophistication, 

Eskimos take creativity for granted and 
find it hard to fathom why anyone would 


“MAN HUNTING AT SEAL HOLE IN ICE,” BY NIVIAKSIAK 


NIVIAKSIAK’S “POLAR BEAR AND CUB IN ICE” 


want to col'ect something another person 
has made. In a land where a man can be 
killed by a glass of water thrown in his 
face (it freezes in flight), and where the 
main supply of food comes from the hunt, 
the Eskimo has developed an uncanny 
sense of observation. He can mimic a 
stranger on sight, often fools seals by flap- 
ping his arms like flippers until he is near 
enough to throw a harpoon. In his art, he 
can catch the look of the injured bear, 
the tension of the hunter standing over a 
seal hole, the heft and hunch of a seal’s 
body resting on an ice floe. 

For the Eskimos, the barren snowfields 
are alive with spirits, and their art prints 
are full of the mythological as well as the 
real (chief of the mystic artists is old 
[72], nearly blind Tudlik, the wise man 
of the Cape Dorset people). The jet-black 
raven circling overhead is an evil omen; 
the sea is the home of the mischievous 
mermaid-like sea goddess Talluliyuk, who 
lures the seal away from the hunter. And 
when the aurora borealis fiickers overhead, 
the Eskimos know that the lights come 
from the dead playing with seal skulls. 

By Smoke & Feel. Canadian Eskimo 
art went unnoticed until 1948, when Jim 
Houston, 38, a great-great-great-grand- 
nephew of Texan Sam Houston, went 
north to paint. Houston was fascinated by 
the statuettes the Eskimos had made for 
centuries for their own pleasure and, once 
made, had tossed negligently aside. Hous- 
ton took samples south, where collectors 
snapped them up. In r951 Houston settled 
in Cape Dorset as the Canadian govern- 
ment’s civil administrator and chief pa- 
tron of the local artists. Once Houston 














































had built carving into a business that 
grosses $150,000 each year, he looked for 
another art form into which to guide 
Canada’s Eskimos. He remembered see- 
ing incised drawings some Eskimos had 
done in soapstone, and decided they could 
become printmakers. 

A year ago, Houston flew to Japan to 
learn the technique of printmaking, came 
back and taught it to the eager Cape Dor- 
set artisans. But the Eskimo print method 
is still very much his own. He chips the 
face of the stone flat, then painstakingly 
files it smooth. Next he polishes the sur- 
face by rubbing it with seal oil. Then, 
brow creased, the Eskimo feels the stone 
lets its texture and shape tell him what 
design is in it. As he works, he depends 
more on feel than sight to guide him, 
because the seal lamps make an igloo’s 
interior too smoky to see clearly. The 
temperature in the igloo is at best just 
above freezing, but he works with his 


bare hands. 

A Small Thing. Even with his new 
fame, no Eskimo considers his art as seri- 
the weather keeps him from hunting. 
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ous work. It is just something to do when 
Even the terminology reflects this atti- 
tude. The word for a carving is sinun- 
guuak (a small thing-you-make); a print 
is titokuuak (marks you make with your 
hand). This humility results in the softest 
sells in all art history. An Eskimo who has 
journeyed for days to reach Cape Dorset 
will tell Houston: “I brought a block for 
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Ron Go 
Eskimo PrRINTMAKER HousToN 
By feel, and the light of a seal lamp. 


a print along. It’s no good, of course. I'm 
ashamed of it. As a matter of fact, I 
think it fell off the sled.” While he is pro- 
testing, his wife will go out, dig the block 
out from under some skins at the bottom 
of the sled. 

No artists live a more hazardous life. 
In the last year, two of Cape Dorset’s 
twelve printmakers have met death on 
the ice fields. One of the deaths has given 
the new art form its first legend. Niviaksi- 
ak, 39, was already a famous carver when 
he took up prints. Of all the subjects he 
portrayed, the one that preyed most on his 
mind was bears. During the last months 
of his life, he pondered deeply on the soul 
of the great, inscrutable polar bear. 

The Bear Hunt. Three months ago Ni- 
viaksiak and a young companion were 
tracking a bear. After several hours they 
finally caught sight of him. As they crept 
closer, the bear, instead of running, turned 
and gazed squarely at them. Niviaksiak 
moved in, raised his rifle to fire, then fal- 
tered and shrieked: “It’s dark. I’m fall- 
ing!” Without firing, he collapsed on the 
snow, died within minutes. 

The next day, when Niviaksiak’s com- 
panion and others returned to bury him, 
they found his body unmauled; the bear 
had not even come near him. Among 
Cape Dorset people there was only one 
Niviaksiak’s art had probed 
too near, had offended the spirit of the 
great polar bear. 

Today half of Cape income 
This is 
just the way Jim Houston intended it. 
Not even Cape Dorset will remain in- 
violate forever; sooner or later it will be 
drawn into the modern world where other 
Eskimos have fared so poorly. Says Hous- 
ton: “Their art is the one thing that can 
preserve their pride in their Eskimo identi- 
ty. So long as their art remains true and 
vital and coveted by the outside world, 


Dorset’s 


| they will be saved from hopeless apathy 


| in the face of the onslaught of the al- 
mighty kadluna [white man]. After they 
learn to cope with their new world, their 
art may die. All I ask is that it will then 
have served its purpose.’ 





MISCELLANY 


Crusty. Near Olive Branch, Miss., 
hanging helplessly from the top of an oak 
tree after parachuting out of a disabled 
Air Force plane, Airman Third Class Max- 
well S. Prothro pleaded with a staring 
farm wife to bring rescuers, told: 
“I’m busy. I’m cooking bread.’ 





was 


Clip Joint. In Florence, Italy, tired of 
finding hairs in his soup Pasquale Mar- 
toni sheared his wife’s flowing tresses 
to scalp level, protested when haled to 
court for assault: “It was only a matter 
of hygiene.” 


Decline & Fall. In Upton, Dorset 
County, England, dismayed by the shoddy 
condition of one of the town’s roads, 
D. K. Coleman fired off a letter to 
Italy, asked the Romans to come back to 
Britain and repair the road they built 
1,600 years ago. 


In for a Roasting. In Detroit, Joseph 
J. Vranesich held up a grocery store, was 
informed by the clerk that the meat store 
next door had more money, thanked the 
clerk and went next door where police 
arrested him. 


Countdown. In Los Angeles, Patricia 
Carpenter won a divorce from Husband 
Richard after discovering that she was his 
seventh wife, not his second as he had 
claimed. 


Pause That Refreshes. In Cincinnati, 
among their new contract demands, mem- 
bers of Local a of the Iron Workers Union 
asked for an extra hour’s pay to cover the 
time it takes to cash their paychecks. 


Fur Flies. In Boulder, Colo., when an 
annulment was granted to Margaret and 
Kenneth Mundt, the court gave the fam- 
ily’s 16 cats to Kenneth, but Margaret 
was ordered to pay $25 a month toward 
their support. 


Out of the Can. In St. Petersburg, Fla., 
caught by police after trying to escape 
from the state road prison camp, Prison 
Cook Fred Mayo told the judge: “I 
didn’t like the food.” 


Unhinged. In Gothenburg, Sweden, 
during an exhibition of gadgets called 
“Stop the Thief,” someone made off with 
five thiefproof locks. 


Quick Bite. In Phoenix, Ariz., while 
practicing a quick draw with his pistol 
during lunch hour, Warehouseman Richard 
Sullins shot himself in the leg. 


Top Reference. In Sapporo, Japan, 
after stealing $8.33 in a third-story bur- 
glary, Naokichi Kirifu was so paralyzed 
by fear of height that he yelled to passers- 
by: ‘I'm a thief, but I can’t come down. 
Please call the police.” 
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are sine = (Ge ©) THE LOOK OF TOMORROW IN JET TRAVEL 
There will be other fine new jets in the next decade, but none will take the place of the DC-8 jet 
as far as you, the passenger, are concerned. The DC-8 is a product of United Air Lines’ extra care 
in serving passenger needs and Douglas Aircraft Company’s design and manufacturing skill. The 
result is the best of the jets—the roomiest, quietest, most comfortable plane in the air. See for 


yourself—soon. For reservations, call United Air Lines or your Travel Agent. 
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3689 precision-engineered parts 
that all pay off nght here 








NOW THE NEW 





...right where the type bar touches 
the paper. That’s where this new 
Royal Electric pays off. 

It pays you with writing so fine it 
looks cleanly, clearly different from 


the work of other electric typewriters. 





For the brand new parts of this 


machine make possible: (1) a more 




















clearly etched letter than ever; (2) a 
more uniform inking than ever; (3) a 
more accurate positioning of words 
and letters than ever. The result is 
better writing than ever. And easier 
writing, too. Because this typewriter 
takes that electricity out of the wire 
and makes it do more to make the 
secretary’s work easier than any type- 
writer ever did before. Big, solid feel. 
And yet the lightest, youngest action 
your fingers ever felt. 


Call your Royal Representative. 


RQYAL 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters 


THE TYPEWRITER ELECTRICITY HAS BEEN WAITING FOR 


ROYAL ELECTRIC 








No matter what you put in them... 
you get more out of them! 


When you want a truck that can take the punishment of moving top 
loads at top speeds, you'll find it in the INTERNATIONAL line! 


Light and medium-duty models are built with stronger frames and 
springs. What's more, they have INTERNATIONAL true-truck 

V-8 engines as standard —to give you more power to move cargo, 
more endurance for the long run, greater economy 

from a V-8 engine. 


Heavy-duty models are specialized component by 
component for longer life on the roughest jobs. 

Any INTERNATIONAL model gives you the most truck for 
your money, whether gasoline, diesel or LPG power. —*_ NE 
For proof, see your INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch. ‘ 





Most loadspace for the money, 
plus four-cylinder engine 
economy in the Merro-Mire.* 


Medium-duty models are engineered 
for longer life under full loads, True 
truck V-8 engines save on first 
cost and every mile thereafter. 





INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


D international Harvester Company, Chicago + Motor Trucks + Crawler Tractors + Construc 





vipment + McCormick & Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 
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Gossie's Last Stand 


The greatest show dog in history was a 
gasping mop of hair. In the hot, stuffy 
quarters under Madison Square Garden, 
the Pekingese named Chik T’Sun of Ca- 
versham was far off the form that had 
won a record 126 bests-in-show. Coming 
up in an hour was his last chance at the 
top prize that had always eluded him: 
best-in-show in the flossy Westminster 
Kennel Club competition. But he looked 
like a loser as he sprawled in his cage and 
licked desultorily at a piece of ice. 

Then tiny (5 ft., 89 lbs.) Handler Clara 
Alford, 51, went to work on Chik T’Sun 
(she calls him Gossie for short). A pair 
of round-eyed Chihuahuas, led by a 
tweedy woman, minced past on the urine- 
spattered floor, each bearing on its back a 
tiny knapsack loaded with a pack of cig- 
arettes, matches and sunglasses. But noth- 
ing distracted Handler Alford. Squinting 
through the smoke of her Winston, she 
turned the Peke over on his back and be- 
gan to brush the long hair on his belly 
with strokes that soon had him wheezing 
in relaxed delight. 

No Baths. At a respectful distance 
hovered the champion’s owners, Charles 
Venable, an Atlanta vending-machine dis- 
tributor, and his blonde wife Christine. 
They bought the English-bred dog for a 
reported $8,500 three years ago and have 
scarcely seen him since; few owners who 
aspire to blue ribbons have the time or 
skill to handle their own dogs. Clara Al- 
ford, a half-Cherokee professional handler 
from Catoosa, Okla., put Gossie on the 
strict regimen of a Peke show dog, e¢.g., 
no romping with other dogs or children 
(he might damage an eye), no baths 
(his hair might mat). She stoked him 
on chopped steak laced with wheat germ, 
brushed his flowing reddish hair from two 
to nine hours a day. For eleven months 
a year, Gossie spent much of his time in 
a traveling case in the back of Clara’s 
Dodge station wagon as she barnstormed 
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He looked like a loser. 
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from one city to another on the show-dog 
circuit. Nights, she pulled into a mo- 
tel, set up a 6-ft. pen, and turned Gos- 
sie loose for his exercise, after carefully 
choosing a smooth stretch of lawn with no 
twigs or briars that might snag his coat. 

One Fault. Before the finals, Clara 
sprayed Gossie’s coat lightly with water 
(“It quiets the hair—there’s so much 
electricity in it”), then carried him into 
the ring. With anxious. quizzical eyes. 
Gossie peered up at the judge feeling for 
the solid, strong body that has been a 
requirement of the breed since it was 
brought out of China in 1860 by the 
British. With Clara hustling alongside, 
Chik T’Sun glided across the floor with 
the approved controlled roll. After hesi- 
tating over a broad-chested bulldog and 
a frisky Pembroke Welsh corgi, the judge 
pointed his right hand at Gossie and de- 
clared him best-in-show. 

With this final honor, Gossie retired 
from the show ring, was carried off to the 
Venables’ home in Atlanta. There he will 
lead a life of casual ease, and devote him- 
self to the task of improving his breed 
(stud fee $150). Business should be brisk, 
for Pekingese fanciers are willing to over- 
look the single fault of Westminster's 
champion. He snores. 


Little Man, What Now? 


Professional basketball this season is 
dominated by a rookie: Wilt (‘The 
Stilt”) Chamberlain, center for the Phil- 
adelphia Warriors—the agile Negro giant 
(7 ft. 2 in., 250 lbs.) who can nearly reach 
the basket by raising an arm. Last week 
Chamberlain was well on his way to 
smashing every record on the books. Even 
with 14 games still to play, he had scored 
more points and snared more rebounds 
than any other player ever had in a full 
season. Against the Detroit Pistons he 
scored 41 points to raise his total to 2,134, 
break by 29 the season record of St. 
Louis’ Bob Pettit (6 ft. 9 in., 215 Ibs.). 
In the same game he pulled down 16 re- 
bounds for a total of 1,613, one more than 
the record set last year by Boston's Bill 
Russell (6 ft. ro in., 220 lbs.). 

Sure Palm. The best—or worst—is 
still to come. At 23, Chamberlain is far 
from his peak, even with a 37.5-point 
game average that has hoisted the War- 
riors from the cellar of the N.B.A.’s East- 
ern Division in 1959 to a strong second 
place this year. For most of the season, 
Chamberlain's favorite maneuver in the 
pivot has been to step away from the bas- 
ket, turn and jump for a _righthanded, 
banked shot. Essentially, this is the shot 
a short man might take to overcome the 
height of his opponent, has the serious 
disadvantage of moving Chamberlain 
away from the rebound. Now Chamber- 
lain is beginning to exploit his size and 
strength by bulling straight for the hoop, 
overpowering his man with a leap so high 
that he merely lets the ball roll off his 
palm for a sure basket. 

To stop Chamberlain, the pros have 
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CHAMBERLAIN AT WORK 
He just lets it roll. 


tried every trick in the book. They may 
double-team him (one man in front, one 
behind) with the hope of blocking off 
passes. When Chamberlain does get the 
ball, the defense swirls about him like a 
pack of hounds circling a bear at bay. 
Under the hoop, they beat a tattoo on 
him with elbow and hip. Last week Cham- 
berlain had to take two games off for the 
extraction of two teeth jammed back by 
an elbow. Says Warrior Coach Neil John- 
ston: “They're getting away with murder 
against Wilt. It would help if Wilt would 
belt a few, but he’s only fought back a 
couple of times when he got mad.” 

What About Five? But Chamberlain’s 
record-breaking performance raises a 
troubling question: Is basketball becom- 
ing the private preserve of the good big 
man? Grumbles Detroit's Guard Gene 
Shue: “The big men make it look easy. 
They take the skill out of basketball.” 
Like most pros, Shue (6 ft. 2 in.) classi- 
fies as small anyone under 6 ft. 6 in. 
Even the finest small man in the game 
is beginning to worry. Boston’s great Bob 
Cousy (6 ft. 1 in., 176 Ibs.) sees little 
point in raising the basket to offset sheer 
height (“Why penalize someone just be- 
cause he’s 7 ft. tall?”), is more interested 
in the proposal to zone the floor: one 
point for successful shots within 6 ft. of 
the basket; two points for shots from 6 
to 25 ft.; three points for shots from 
farther out. 

“Until Chamberlain came along, it 
wasn't too bad,” says Cousy. “What 
about the day when you find yourself 
playing against five Chamberlains? The 
way things are going, unless something is 
done, there just won't be any small men 
in professional basketball.” 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





TELEVISION 


After Appomattox 

Nobody will ever know who really 
started it. It may well have been an ob- 
scure vaudeville comedian, after Appo- 
mattox or after Yorktown, who first used 
the joke during a desperate split week in 
Manchester or Dublin. The joke involved 
someone’s trying to rent a cottage with a 
W.C. (water closet) and being misunder- 
stood by someone else who thought that 
by some tortured leap of the jokemaker’s 
imagination the letters stood for Wayside 
Chapel. Thus, the W.C. was nine miles 
from the house, could be visited only 
twice a week, etc.—endless possibilities. 
Little could the unsung, unremembered 
hero foresee that his creation would one 
day produce a major crisis in the Ameri- 
can entertainment world, comparable at 
the very least to the firing by Arthur God- 


frey of Singer Julius La Rosa or the ap-- 


pearance of J. Fred Muggs more or less 
alongside Queen Elizabeth II on Dave 
Garroway’s show—and more, that it would 
become in some quarters an issue of free 
speech, the soullessness of big corporations, 
the decline of public morality and perhaps 
the future of the democratic system. 

On his Wednesday night show, Jack 
Paar considered using the venerable joke. 
debated with himself (as he later re- 
called) about whether it was fit for the air 
waves, won the debate, and proceeded to 
tell the story. At ro p.m., the taping of 
his show completed, Paar went home to 
Bronxville. And that was the moment 
when history pointed a relentless finger at 
Ernest Lee Jahncke Jr., a broadcasting 
veteran (for 15 years vice president at 
ABC) who had been brought to NBC 
after the quiz scandals to serve as director 
of the network's Department of Standards 
and Practices. 

Guardian Jahncke viewed the Paar tape 
and decided stanchly that the 44-min. se- 
quence must come out. After a quick 
check with still-unnamed NBC superiors, 
but without a word to Jack Paar, the tape 
cutters started snipping. When the show 
went on the air, the Wayside Chapel, the 
water closet and Narrator Paar were re- 
placed by a news broadcast. But what 
followed made all other news—even wine, 
women, and cash for disk jockeys, even 
the French atomic blast in the Sahara— 
seem insignificant on Page One. 

"| Am Leaving." After a day’s restraint 
(he merely called NBC’s action “idiotic” ) 
Paar appeared for the taping session of his 
next show. For the first 15 minutes, there 
was business as usual—bright, light, laugh- 
ing. But soon after the show was due to 
“go network” and spread from New York 
cross courtry, Paar’s smile petered out. 
“All right,” he asked. “Are you ready?” 

He was not questioning NBC’s right to 
cut out the story, said Jack, although he 
considered it inoffensive. But no one had 
even consulted him, and now his public 
would think that he had committed “some 
terrible obscenity.” Still the network would 
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not let him clear his name by running 
the censored tape. The corners of Paar’s 
mouth began to turn down. His voice 
broke. His eyes leaked. He had wrestled 
with his soul for 30 sleepless hours, he 
said through half-suppressed tears, and he 
had finally come to a lonely decision: 
“There must be an easier way to make a 
living. I am leaving the Tonight show.” 
Abruptly he got up and did just that. 
“No Guts."' For almost a minute the 
audience applauded in sympathy. Then 
suave Announcer Hugh Downs took over 
and nimbly walked a tightrope between 
gentlemanly criticism of NBC and gentle 
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disagreement with Paar. Comic Orson 
Bean came on to denounce the “dehu- 
manized” network that had neither “loy- 
alty” nor “guts.” Comic Shelley Berman 
chimed in with a call for Paar’s fans to 
march on Radio City with pitchforks. 
Later, Bean struggled to get the thing into 
better perspective. “Listen,” he said, “the 
network doesn’t stink as a network. It 
stinks as a human relationship outfit.” 

Soon the human relations outfit had to 
make a public relations decision: Should 
the tape containing Paar’s walkout and 
all the criticism of NBC be put on the 
air? It should, decided NBC, and to show 
how human it could be, it even invited the 
public to be sure to tune in. 

The country took it big. Pro-Paar calls 
and wires poured into NBC headquarters. 
Mickey Rooney, who had only recently 
been involved in a liquid feud with Paar 
(Tre, Dec. 14), offered Jack a job in a 
Rooney-owned tire factory. A political- 
button manufacturer put aside his cam- 
paign slogans to produce a lapel ornament 
that read “Come Back Jack.’ At Bowie 
race track, an in-and-outer named Randy- 
paar, after Jack’s daughter, got into the 





spirit of things and paid $15 to win. 

A New York Post editorial promoted 
Paar to a lonely maverick fighting for the 
Bill of Rights. And the New York Jour- 
nal American’s TV critic, Jack O'Brian, 
countered Paar’s argument that his studio 
audience had approved of the joke. That, 
pontificated O'Brian, was no moral judg- 
ment; after all, “a majority killed Christ.” 

“| Am Free." Such bathetic flights 
aside, it was plain that the Wayside 
Chapel was not the best possible place for 
Paar to fight for the Bill of Rights. It 
was equally plain that NBC had raised a 
fuss—perhaps in a deliberate attempt to 
get freewheeling, free-talking Paar into 
line—over a story far milder than many 
other things heard on previous Paar shows 
or elsewhere on TV. But NBC was in no 
mood to lose a topnotch performer—and 
moneymaker. All week long newspaper re- 
porters haunted Paar’s suburban home in 
Bronxville, recording every sob and sigh. 
According to Paar, even NBC President 
Robert Kintner and NBC Chairman Rob- 
ert Sarnoff had tried to reach him by 
phone. “They're not bad people as net- 
work executives go,” said Paar, but he 
would not talk to them, hoped to leave on 
a long vacation. Then he told another 
story—this time about a poor man who 
owned only one cup and broke even that 
one day. As it shattered, he said: “At last 
I am free.” And that, added Paar por- 
tentously, “is how I feel.” 

NBC promptly suggested that it might 
repair the cup. A conciliatory letter from 
President Kintner reminded Paar of the 
other people on his show who were af- 
fected by his walkout. “I hope you will 
think of all of them, Jack, and decide to 
come back to us.” At the same time, NBC 
was insisting that it would hold Paar to 
his five-year, $200,000-a-year contract. 

TV gossips inevitably whispered that 
the whole affair had been a phony from 
the start, nothing but a carefully planned 
publicity campaign. It was an unconvinc- 
ing rumor for various reasons, not the 
least of them being the fact that no net- 
work flack has that much imagination. 


NIGHTCLUBS 


Joey at the Summit 

On every table in the big nightclub at 
Las Vegas’ Sands Hotel, a card announcing 
the night’s entertainment carried as after- 
thought: “Oh yes . . . and Joey Bishop.” 
Joey’s thin, sad face glooms out of the 
card’s corner as if he felt the same way. 
Theoretically Joey has bottom billing— 
fifth man after the show’s four stars. But 
happily, as soon as he starts talking, 
he is recognized as top banana in a newly 
assembled comedy act that is breaking 
up Vegas. His fellow performers: Frank 
Sinatra, Dean Martin, Sammy Davis Jr. 
and Peter Lawford. 

“Who's starring tonight?” asks the 
M.C. as he opens the five-cornered show. 
Joey’s voice is heard answering quietly 
from backstage: “I dunno. Dean Martin 
is drunk; Sammy Davis hadda go to da 
temple; Peter Lawford’s out campaigning 
for his brother-in-law.” Hopefully, the 
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Taking the bite out of 75,000 amps 


When a main circuit breaker opens in a power plant, 
a thunderbolt of tens of thousands of amperes leaps 
between the opening contacts. The searing heat of 
the arc would vaporize copper, and would quickly 
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withstands this awesome heat and stress in power 
stations across the country. 


These Mallory contact materials are called Elkonite.® 
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M.C. asks: “What’s Frank doing?” Joey’s 
answer is a wise snicker. Then he makes 
his entrance. 

Big Wheel. Among the newer comics, 
from sickniks to social satirists, Joey 
stands alone. His wry, deadpan comments 
raise even the obvious to the realm of 


high comedy. At the Sands, in the midst 
of chaos and pure corn—Sinatra beating 
a bass drum that advertises his L.A. bean- 
ery, or Dean Martin drinking Scotch from 
an ice bucket—Joey can still be funny. 
When Sammy Davis swings into She’d Live 
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Will Frankie be an ambassador? 


in a Tent, Joey worriedly pretends to de- 
tect an Arab influence, announces: “Jewish 
people don’t live in tents. We don’t even 
smoke Camels.’ When Senator Jack Ken- 
nedy caught the show last week, Joey told 
him: “If you get in, Frank has to be 
Ambassador to Italy and Sammy to Israel. 
I don’t want too much for myself—just 
don’t let me get drafted again.” Turning 
to the medical profession, he muses: “My 
doctor is wonderful. Once. in 1955, when 
I couldn’t afford an operation, he touched 
up the X rays.” 

Joey’s quips are delivered with a 
warmth that never wounds. Even the self- 

otective Sinatra loves them. The “sum- 
mit session” at the Sands was made pos- 
sible because all of its stars are in Vegas 
for the filming of Frank's new movie, 
Ocean’s II, But the nightly “meetings,” 
says Frank in a masterfully mixed meta- 
phor, “could not have come off without 
the Speaker of the House—Joey Bishop 
the hub of the big wheel.” 

Another Name. At 42, Joey has been 
waiting a long time to get to the center of 
things. Born Joseph Abraham Gottlieb, 
he grew up in Philadelphia. “My folks 
were poor,”’ he remembers, “but I didn’t 
mind poverty. They always played games. 
For instance, when I'd come home, they 
had moved.” He quit high school, formed 
the Bishop Brothers Trio with two pals 
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named Reisman and Spector (Bishop was 
the name of another friend who promised 
to drive them to auditions). Through the 
late ’30s, they played the Eastern bur- 
lesque circuit. 

After the war, Joey went back to the 
small clubs until Sinatra caught him one 
night in Greenwich Village. At Frank’s 
suggestion, he was booked into the big 
time. Stints on Jack Paar’s TV show and 
CBS's freewheeling Keep Talking got him 
national attention and a chance to be 
the kind of comedian he likes—a_ sad- 
faced funnyman whose effortless humor 
seems spontaneous but is the product of 
endless preparation, “People don’t guffaw 
just looking at me,” says he. “I have to 
compensate for that. I read obituary 
columns. I call hospitals and ask how 
things are in surgery. Little things that 
keep me sad. I shy away from people 
who say good morning. What we need is 
not sick humor but healthy adversity.” 


HOLLYWOOD 
"Hi There, Sagittarius" 


In the neon night caves along Holly- 
wood'’s Sunset Strip, the smooth-talking 
fellows with the gleaming teeth no longer 
wink and say, “Come up and see my etch- 
ings.” Last week, as the sun picked up the 
trine of Jupiter and Uranus, the new 
line was ‘“Let’s compare horoscopes,’ and 
many a forthright Virgo walked away en- 
chantedly on the arm of a leering Libra. 

For the religion of the stars is the stars’ 
religion, and astrology in Hollywood is 
competing with the psychoanalyst’s couch. 
“Psychiatrists trade on human anxiety,” 
says one high-priced chartist of the skies. 
“A good astrologer relieves it.” As usual 
last week, it was Carroll Righter, Holly- 
wood’s No. 1 self-styled “astrologian,” 
who did most of the anxiety relieving. 

Proper Piper. Righter has just about 
as much influence in Hollywood as a 
leading astrologer has in Thailand, where 
no top politician makes a move until the 
heavens are right. Dozens of stars will 
make no move (or movie) without calling 
Righter. Marlene Dietrich, whose respect 
for the master shot up when he correctly 
predicted that she would break her ankle 
in a studio accident, uses airplanes only 
when he gives the nod. Arlene Dahl, Rob- 
ert Cummings, Rhonda Fleming, the Ga- 
bors, Hildegarde Neff, Adolphe Menjou, 
Tab Hunter, Susan Hayward, Red Skel- 
ton—all would rather pay Righter than 
the piper. Some use him more than others. 
Says Mrs. Van Johnson: “I don’t ask 
Carroll when I should go to the bathroom, 
like some of our friends do.” 

Righter does not have all the big-name 
clients; Marilyn Monroe, Clifford Odets, 
and Susan Strasberg, for instance, seek 
their zodiacal advice elsewhere. When he 
first met Monroe, Righter made a bid to 
impress her and said: “I know—you're a 
Gemini. Did you know you were born 
under the same sign as Rosalind Russell, 
Judy Garland and Rosemary Clooney?” 
Marilyn looked him straight in the eye 
and answered: “I know nothing about 
those people. I was born under the same 





sign as Ralph Waldo Emerson, Queen 
Victoria and Walt Whitman.” 

Scorpions Too Small. Hollywood's 
Righter probably owes his vocation to a 
Philadelphia physician who in 1937 told 
him he had six months to live (Righter 
now says he had a “back ailment”). Then 
a pressagent for the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera, he moved to Hollywood. Reading 
about the zodiac, he soon saw that although 
Broadway plays were being scheduled by 
astrological advice, and Wall Street might 
be half paralyzed without readings from 
the stars, Hollywood could be El Dorado 
as a place to cast horoscopes. 

Today, at 60, Righter has a staff of four 
secretaries, one mathematician, and two 
servants, produces a daily column syndi- 
cated in 253 U.S. newspapers, writes books 
( Astrology and You), and at his Victorian 
Hollywood home throws splashy parties 
that seem to come from a more storied 
era when only the screen was silent. Gouda- 
bodied actresses sight down their cigarette 
holders at producers; social climbers pre- 
tend fascination with semiliterate stars. 





Ricuter & CLrent HAYWARD 
Did Marilyn know her sign? 


When Taurus is the sign of the time, there 
is a live bull on the front lawn, and when 
Leo reigns, a full-grown lion. For Scorpio 
last week, there was a crocodile as a stand- 
in for the real thing. “Scorpions,” explains 
the host, “are too small.”’ 

Drifting among his guests, Carroll 
Righter remembers everything but their 
names. “Hello, Taurus,” he “Hi 
there, Sagittarius.” To the inner circle, 
it’s “Hello, March 8,” or “January 27.” 
Once he met a woman and said, “Hello, 
March 27,” then turned to a friend and 
whispered, “What's her name?” He had 
forgotten a durable Aries: Gloria Swanson. 


says, 
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The Reluctant Heldentenor 


To fill the gigantic mold of a Wagne- 
rian hero, a tenor should 1) have a voice 
big enough and resonant enough to soar 
over the timpani-tempered Wagnerian or- 
chestra, 2) be robust enough to sup- 
port swooning Wagnerian sopranos, and 
3) preferably be named Lauritz Melchior. 
At the Metropolitan Opera last week, a 
topnotch revival of Wagner's Die Wal- 
kuere (conducted by Karl Boehm) of- 
fered the audience a dramatic tenor who 
ideally fulfilled the first two requirements 
and made the third one seem unimpor- 
tant. The tenor: 33-year-old, Canadian- 
born Jon Vickers. 

Tenor Vickers made an inauspicious 
Met debut earlier in the year in Pagliacci, 
later scored a notable triumph as Flores- 
tan in Fidelio (Time, Feb. 8). His per- 
formance last week in the role of Sieg- 
mund prompted some of the loudest and 
longest cheers heard at the Met this sea- 
son. A solidly constructed man (5 ft. 9 in., 


Walter Daran 
Vickers & LOEVBERG 
All the care of an efficiency expert. 


215 lbs., chest 47 in.), Vickers is a pas- 
sionate, convincing actor; his voice is 
heavy but admirably flexible, capable of 
varied and subtle shadings. It was at its 
most spectacular when it surged over the 
orchestra in Siegmund’s furious outbursts, 
but it was also wonderfully expressive in 
the quieter waters of the first act’s ten- 
derly lyrical Winterstuerme, wichen dem 
Wonnemond. Vickers received stirring if 
somewhat uneven support from Sopranos 
Aase Nordmo Loevberg as Sieglinde, Bir- 
git Nilsson as Bruennhilde, and a whole 
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troop of excellent Valkyries, but he was 
plainly the star of the evening. Soprano 
Nilsson; “I hope Vickers will be for me 
what Melchior was to Flagstad.” 

Tristan: Later. Vickers has other 
ideas: he does not covet the role of 
Heldentenor. “I have no intention,” says 
he, “of becoming a Wagner specialist. I 
love Wagner, but I want to sing for 25 
years, not ten years. I want to keep my 
Italian roles, because Italian caresses the 
voice while German exploits it.” More- 
over, Vickers refuses to jump into the role 
of Tristan. as his public and press have 
urged him to. No dramatic tenor, he rea- 
sons, really reaches vocal maturity until 
he is 38 or 39, and for a part as taxing as 
Tristan, it takes a few years beyond for 
“the artist to mature in the role.” 

Tenor Vickers’ soberly practical atti- 
tude toward his success stems from the 
fact that it took a long time coming. At 
home in Prince Albert, Sask., Vickers sang 
“in every church choir in town,” but 
planned to become a doctor. When he 
graduated from high school (his father 
was a school principal), he found the col- 
leges jammed with returning veterans, 
turned to clerking in Safeway and Wool- 
worth stores, eventually became a tool 
buyer for the Hudson Bay Co. department 
store. When he was appearing in an ama- 
teur production of Naughty Marietta, the 
Toronto Conservatory heard of him, gave 
him a three-year scholarship. But Vickers, 
who had a horror of becoming “another 
run-of-the-mill radio singer,” decided aft- 
er eight years that he would go back into 
business. “The press always said, ‘Mr. 
Vickers gave his usual fine performance,’ 
and I knew I was on the way down.” 

At 55: Exile. What changed his mind 
was the offer of a Covent Garden con- 
tract. He became a success in London 
won raves for his Aeneas in Berlioz’ The 
Trojans (Time, June 17, 1957), was the 
sensation of the European festival circuit 
including Bayreuth. He signed with the 
Met a year ago after rebuffing several ear- 
lier feelers from General Manager Rudolf 
Bing (“I told him that as long as he felt it 
was necessary for me to audition for him, 
I knew I wasn't ready for the Met"). 

Vickers, who still yearns sometimes for 
the business world, has charted his musi- 
cal career with the care of an efficiency 
expert. Says he: “I always remember what 
Caruso said: ‘With a beautiful voice it is 
not hard to reach the top. But to stay 
there, that is hard.’ I want to stay there 

but not a day past 55.” 


Splash for "Little Spinach" 


Good Italian ballerinas are about as 
scarce as Russian boccie bowlers. But 
audiences at La Scala last week cheered a 
23-year-old dancer. daughter of a Milan 
streetcar conductor, who was all but steal- 
ing the stage from Britain’s famed Margot 
Fonteyn. Occasion: the world premiére of 
Fantasy at Grand Hotel, starring Ballerina 
Carla Fracci. 

Ballet at La Scala was for years behind 








the rest of the world, with choreography 
and staging sometimes below the level of 
New York’s Radio City Music Hall. But 
Choreographer Leonide Massine’s appeal- 
ing work demonstrated that La Scala is 
trying hard to catch up. The ballet opened 
against a backdrop of black-and-white ho- 
tel exteriors reminiscent of Ludwig Bemel- 
mans drawings; the story then moved to 
nightclub, courtroom and prison as it told 
of a girl who is wooed by a gangster, 
framed in a gangland shooting, sentenced 





Fraccr in “GRAND Hote 
All but stealing the stage. 


to death, but liberated by a previous lover. 
The short piece was lavishly costumed 
busboys in scarlet monkey suits, red-robed 
judges, policemen dressed in dominoes 
and it amply displayed Ballerina Fracci's 
hard-edged, superbly controlled style. 

At one point, wearing a white chiffon 
gown, she danced an elaborate counter- 
point to her female accuser with sensuous 
assurance; at another she fluttered behind 
prison bars like a captive bird. In one of 
the ballet’s climactic scenes she danced a 
sexy blues number provocatively clothed 
in a low-cut gown. “Perhaps,” said Carla 
who is so thin that her fans call her “little 
spinach,” “the dress was not exactly adapt- 
ed to my physique.” 

But at ballet’s end, fans applauded 
through nine curtain calls, echoing the 
success she has found all over Europe in 
the four years since she emerged from La 
Scala’s ballet school. The daily Avanti 
found that Carla “has now fully arrived as 
a prima ballerina,” and one critic noting 
that she is related to Verdi, observed: “No 
wonder she’s so good; she drinks her morn- 
ing espresso out of a cup that once was 
Verdi's.” Few present would dispute the 
recent judgment of the London Daily 
Mail; “She will be one of the greatest 
ballerinas of our time.” 
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Take a lomgd iook at 


your new fromt yard 





It’s all yours—with a square footage measured in too many zeroes to count—where new discoveries 
are being made every day. At Melpar, space is only one of many areas of exploration. New electronic 
frontiers are constantly being established by our engineers and scientists. Melpar is engaged in 


over 120 vital projects destined for world-wide governmental, industrial and space application. 


ro, >t ) a ; ——~ 
For details on provocative job openings in advanced scientific, An Ar ‘senal of Te chnology —_—— 
engineering areas, write to: Department I-7, Profes- 


sional Employment Supervisor, 3602 Arlington wile 4 PAR => 
Blvd., Falls Church, Virginia, in historic Fairfax 7 Inc 


County, 10 miles from Washington, D. C. A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


MELPAR PRODUCTS: antennas « telemetering * radar systems ¢ potting resins © flight simulators « direction finders « aids to navigation « fire 
control systems « ordnance electronics « microwave components * countermeasures systems * communications equipment ¢« electronic training 
devices ¢ analog and digital computers « automatic testers for systems ¢ transistorization of equipment ¢ acoustics, audio & ultrasonic systems « 
multicomponent assembly units (automation) « printed circuitry *« encapsulation techniques « data handling equipment (including magnetic recorders) 





Choose your Esterbrook 


DESK SET 
for home or office 


Good looks! Dependable performance! 
Sensible price! Make ESTERBROOK 
Desk Sets your smart buy! 


A. Recorder” Ball Point Desk Set 

Writes 6 months in normal office use. De- 
pendable, too! Your choice of ink col- 
ors. Fine or medium point. Deluxe 
black, colors $3.95. Black $2.95 


B. Deskmaster® Fountain Pen Desk Set 
America’s fastest selling desk set. A preci- 
sion fountain pen in lustrous porcelain 
base. Compact, efficient. Choice of 32 
pen points. 6 colors, includes black. 


(Model 112) $3.75 


C. Feed-Matic® Base Desk Set 

Holds 6-month ink supply. No evaporation 
or dust. Writes 300 words or more each 
time you remove pen from base! Won't 
spill. Choice of 32 pen points. Black, 
colors. (Model 444) $4.50 


® Purchasing Agents Esterbrook is 
the world’s /argest manufacturer of desk- 
writing equipment! List prices shown 
per single unit. Chain and adhesive base 
available. See supplier for quotations. 


Csterbrook Poms 
*T.M. The Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden 1, N, J. 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 
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New Picture 


Once More, With Feeling (Stanley 
Donen; Columbia). “Wouldn't you like 
to slip into something loose?” Yul Bryn- 
ner purrs seductively to his bride. “Yes,” 
Kay Kendall snarls. “A taxi.” 

So begins one of the most hilarious 
wedding nights of recent film history. 
Yul is a terrible-tempered conductor who 
“uses symphony orchestras the way | other 
people] use Kleenex.” Kay, his mistress 
of many years, is tired of it all, wants to 
marry a nice, respectable college president 


| and live like a human being. So she has 


married Yul so she can get a divorce so 
the college president will think he is get- 
ting an honest woman. But Yul, cad that 
he is, has no intention of divorce. 

He corners her in his den, crushes her 
in his arms. Suddenly he stares aghast 
at her shoulder. “Where is it?” “TI had it 
removed.” “Our mole?” Kay breaks free, 
runs around the room with a rose in her 
teeth. Yul seizes her again. She threatens 
to scream. He (masterfully): “Go on, 
scream.” She (weakening): “In a minute.” 
He leads her toward the bedroom. “Oh!” 
she gasps. “I knew this would happen if 
we got married.” She blinks up at him 
shyly. “Promise me you won't think less 
of me?” He smirks confidently as she 
glides away, glides back in a fingertip 
nightie, just in time to receive an un- 
expected visitor: the college president. 

Too much of the rest of the show, 
adapted by Playwright Harry Kurnitz 
from his Broadway farce (Time, Nov. 3, 
1958), is unfortunately not very funny. 
For one thing, when Actor Brynner sets 
out to tickle the funnybone, he practically 
breaks the spectator’s arm. For another, 
Kurnitz’ shock gags require the physical 
presence of the actors for their effect. 
But in the film version the actors are not 
actually there, the shock often fails to 
come through, the laughs often fail to 
come off. Still, there are a few bits of 
memorably daffy backchat (Trustee's son: 
“Mother has a head on her shoulders.” 
Agent who knows the old battle-ax: “Ab- 
solutely! I have seen it”). And there is 
Kay Kendall. 

Once More was completed last July. 
two months before Actress Kendall's 
death, at 33, of leukemia. Many of her 
scenes were shot while she had a high 
fever. Nevertheless, she gives in her last 
picture what is possibly her funniest film 
performance. At one point, while Brynner 
is chasing her around his den, she peers 
at him through the strings of a harp, and 
with the merest curl of the upper lip con- 
trives to suggest that she is a caged and 
ferocious lioness. At another, bedded with 
a banging hangover, she suddenly gets a 
mad glint in her eye, yanks the lid off 
her ice bag, dumps the cubes into a high- 
ball, gulps it down, grins wickedly. These 
and a dozen other bits of business are 
brought off with delicious wit and a ber- 
serk precision of gesture that only Bea 
Lillie among living comediennes can 





KENDALL & BRYNNER IN “ONCE More” 
With berserk precision. 


match. Like Lillie, Kay Kendall was not 
really so much a comedienne as a clown, 
and her last picture should leave no doubt 
in anybody’s mind that she was a clown 
with a touch of genius. 


Russian Without Tractors 


Boy meets tractor. Boy loses tractor. 
Boy gets tractor. Such was the dreary, 
propagandistic plot of most movies made 
in Stalin’s Russia. Enter Comrade Khru- 
shchev, followed by a babble of rumors 
that tractors were out, humanity was in, 
and a new generation of genius was about 
to restore the prestige enjoyed in the 
*20s by the Communist cinema. Last 
week, thanks to the recent U.S.-Soviet 
film-exchange agreement, two of the new 


Russian films could be seen in the U.S. 


Genius was not in evidence, but then 
neither were the tractors. 
Swan Lake (Columbia), the less re- 


markable of the two, is a photographed 
performance of the well-known ballet 
set to music by Composer Peter Ilyich 
Tchaikovsky, as it is danced by the mod- 
ern masters of the 1gth century tradition, 
the corps de ballet of Mogcow's Bolshoi 
Theater. > 

The picture. though filmed in Eastman 
Color of a particularly somber and ro- 
mantic richness, has the inevitable inad- 
equacies of photographed theater. The 
warmth of the living illusion is lost in 
cold celluloid, and the creative gesture of 
the camera is frustrated. As the camera 
wanders uncertainly through the theater, 
often too close to the action, often too 
far away, the spectator begins to feel as 
if he is traipsing about in search of a seat. 

The dancing, though. is what matters, 
and it is magnificent. Maya Plisetskaya, 
the public favorite among Russia's young- 
er ballerinas, dances the double role of 
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idelaide Street West, Toronto. 


Every farm in the United States uses products made 
by Borg-Warner divisions and subsidiaries. In the 
field are such machines as combines, disc harrows, 
moldboard and disc plows, seeders, corn pickers, 
rotary cutters and spreaders which contain Borg- 
Warner parts. Throughout the farm are Nps, 
steel fence posts, saws, shovels and spades the 
farm home are Norge appliances, York furnaces and 
air conditioners, Ingersoll-Humphryes plumbing 
ware, Alfol insulation, Koolshade” sun screens 











TION 


AND HARVESTING 


BY BORG-WARNER 


A review of the roles which a 
versatile corporation plays in helping 
the farmer plant and harvest his crops 


This is a Mechanized Age down on the farm—a time 
of automatic corn-crib loading, of tractors with tre- 
mendous lugging power, of deserts-turned-cotton fields 
through irrigation. And Borg-Warner has played no 
small part in helping the farmer achieve his present- 
day efficiency. 

Ever since first making disc blades for walking 
plows in 1884, Borg-Warner has blazed a trail (and a 
name for itself) in agricultural equipment—such as 
hydraulic pumps and valves, impact-resistant plow 
discs, high-speed chain drives. You might say we 
pioneered our way into becoming one of today’s most 
important part-suppliers to makers of tractors and 
harrows and balers and harvesters. 

At our large and modern Roy C. Ingersoll Research 
Center in Des Plaines, Illinois, we're actively engaged 
in the “tomorrow.” There, we're devoting time and 
imagination to projects designed to bring even greater 
efficiency to farming. 

The products of Borg-Warner Corporation fall into 
seven categories. Farm equipment is one. Oil, steel 
and chemicals is another. Industrial machinery, still 
another. Of course, our name is readily associated 
with automotive parts and home equipment. We are, 
in addition, a leader in making parts for the aviation, 
missile and rocket industries and for national defense. 
All in all, Borg-Warner makes hundreds of products 
with thousands of uses for the benefit of millions. 





BORG-WARNER 


200 South Michigan Avenue e Chicago 4, Illinois 


It's a better product when Borg-Warner makes it 





HEART OF IRRIGATION SYSTEM 
is the deepwell turbine pump above— 
designed and produced by the Byron 
Jackson Division—one in a broad line 
of pumps to answer irrigation needs, 
large or small, at home and abroad. 


SAVES TIME AND LABOR: New 
power take-off adapter by the Warner 
Automotive Division fits any tractor, 
operates implements at 540 and 1000 
rpm, eliminates separate power take- 
off for implements of different speeds. 





UP GOES ANOTHER FENCE 
of Gold Crown Steel Posts, 
whose exclusive shrunk-on an- 
chor plates are guaranteed not 
to come off, made by Calumet 
and Franklin Steel Divisions. 


75 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE stand behind 
leadership of Ingersoll Products Division in 
implement discs and coulter blades. Today's 
models, of specially heat-treated cross-rolled 
steel, have punched out angle notchesand keep 
pace with speed and power af modern tractors. 





OTHER ESSENTIAL BORG-WARNER PARTS for tractors and plows are 
(1) Soft-center steel for moldboard plows and shares by Ingersoll Steel Division; 
(2) clutch by Rockford Clutch Division; (3) hydraulic pumps and valves by Wooster 
Division; (4) universal joint and (5) propeller shaft by Mechanics Universal Joint Di- 
vision; (6) carburetor by Marvel-Schebler Products Division; (7) timing chain by 
Morse Chain Company; (8) radiator by Long Manufacturing Division; (9) seat, and 
other stampings, by Ingersoll Products Division. Also contributing to agriculture 
are the Borg & Beck, Marbon Chemical and Spring Divisions. 





Tour the aisles of a food store, and you're flanked by America’s bounty—country- 
fresh dairy products, a Maine-to-California variety of fruits and vegetables, a re- 
frigerated case full of meats, fish and poultry. Here's taken-for-granted freedom 
from want, nutrition for your family, treats for taste buds. Extend an appreciative 
nod in the direction of the farmer, and he will share the credit with others—with, 
for instance, the parts and products made by divisions and subsidiaries of 
Borg-Warner Corporation. 
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The name's the same...the whisky’s the same © 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 











NOW BOTH 
POPULAR 
PROOFS 


8 6 proof 
light-hearted 
bourbon 


edon every label: Tei: 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY « 


O1940, 0. 7. 0. cons. 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION + AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 





Odette-Odile with a mixture of faultless 
precision, lyric grace and sheer animal 
power; Nicolai Fadeyechev as the Prince 
and Vladimir Levashev as the Evil Spirit 
are virile, commanding performers. On 
the other hand, the ballet itself is sim- 
ply an arrant Arcadian anachronism, and 
Tchaikovsky's music, except for a few 
eddies of glorious melody, fills Swan Lake 
with sugar water. But along with all its 
faults, the picture provides U.S. ballet- 
goers who missed the Bolshoi troupe dur- 
ing last year’s tour with a useful opportu- 
nity to see the best company of classical 
dancers now at the barre. 


The Cranes Are Flying (Warner), 
which won the top prize at the Cannes 
Film Festival of 1958, is a much more 
exciting experience. With the exception of 
Sergei Eisenstein’s 7van the Terrible, it 
is probably the best Russian movie seen 
in the U.S. since World War II. | 

Made by Mikhail Kalatozov, a middle- 
aged associate of Eisenstein’s, The Cranes 
Are Flying tells the story of two young 
students (Tatiana Samoilova and Alexei 
Batalov) who fall in love just before the 
Nazi invasion. He rushes off to the army, 
leaving her a letter of explanation, but 
the letter is mislaid, and she thinks she 
has been jilted. When her parents are 
killed in an air raid, she goes to pieces 
and lets herself be seduced by a no-good 
draft-dodger who plays the piano. She 
spends the rest of the picture in Siberia, 
nursing wounded soldiers and trying to 
work her spiritual passage home. 








The story is as banal as it sounds, 
but Director Kalatozov has told it with 
smashing verve. He has obviously made 
the picture he wanted to make, relatively 
free of official interference, and the sense 
of freedom thrills in every frame. Kalato- 
zov can seldom resist the brilliant angle 
and the trenchant frame, even when they 
interrupt the story, his glorious effects 
of cutting and lighting are often spec- 
tacularly inappropriate. But somehow the 
vital extravagance of the film engages the 
spectator and whirls him along in its 
whirling mood. This mood is personified 
in Heroine Samoilova, an astonishingly 
imaginative young actress who is the type 
of Tolstoy’s Natasha—slender, dark, ex- 
pressive as a flame. 

For all its various vitalities, The Cranes 
Are Flying probably matters less as a 
work of art than as a revelation of the 
modern Russian mood. It adds, for one 
thing, to the mass of evidence that the 
nation that leads the world in rocketry 
is still inspired by the romantic ideals of 
igth century “servants’ literature.” The 
film also suggests that there has been some 
relaxation of the puritanical morality of 
the revolution: the heroine errs, but is 
forgiven at the fade. And there is even 
a mild suggestion that people in Russia 
sometimes get tired of the canned ideas 
they are continually fed—the party’s pro- 
duction slogans and political cant (“Fas- 
cist beasts’) come in for some sly kid- 
ding. So do the professional women, the 
emancipated amazons of Marxist society. 
But one Cranes does not make a summer. ' 
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SAA R You may be surprised to hear 
that many ardent SAAB fans 


are women. Because of the car's unusual mechanical features and ils prowess in 
competition, most people tend to think of the Saab as a man’s vehicle. Yet, actual- 
ly, it also appeals strongly to the ladies, and a recent survey of 3000 owners tells 
us why. Most women like the Saab for these reasons: (1) Its ingenious convertible 
seating lets you load much more into a Saab than you can into any other small 
sedan. (2) Its easy handling front-wheel-drive gives the car a safe, solid and 
sure-footed feeling 
(even on snow and ice) 
which every woman 
driver appreciates. 
(3) Its arctic-type 
hot water heating 
warms up faster and 
defrosts efficiently. A 
new booklet, written 
by a woman, covers 
all the Fine Points 
of the Saab. May 
we send you a copy? 





SAAB MOTORS INC., 405 Park Avenue, New York 22 
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HERITAGE 


DESIGN ®% CRAFTSMANSHIP 


In America’s most tastefully furnished homes, Heritage furniture 
is a living tradition. Heritage has a genius for interpreting the 
best of the past for living today, and people who know fine furni- 
ture recognize this quality at a glance. You will always find 
the Heritage hallmark branded on the wood or woven into the 
upholstery. For booklet—living, dining, bedroom collections—send 
fifty cents to Heritage Furniture, Inc., Dept. T-2, High Point,N.C. 
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Avon, world’s largest cosmetics producer, knows its 
products have to be tops to interest Milady at home. 
That’s why Avon demands quality throughout its plants 
—why it switched to Sylvania fluorescents. 


Years of e ience have proven Sylvania fluorescents 
L, lowest Total Cost of Light (which 
means lamp cost plus power plus maintenance). Back- 


ing up this economy is the $ 


offer the lowest 


ania Light Insurance 


cost than other brands—or your money back. 


Only Sylvania offers this guarantee. Avon enjoys it. 
Do you? 

Sylvania Lighting Products, a Division of Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc., Dept. 58, 60 Boston St., Salem, Mass. In 
Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., P.O. Box 1190, 


Station “O,” Montreal 9. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Frustrated Optimism 


The stock market was a matter of con- 
cern last week not only to harried in- 
vestors but to businessmen worried about 
the impact of its slide on U.S. business 
psychology. In a week of wild gyrations, 
it plummeted as much as 12.2 points in a 
few hours, bounced back up again, roller- 
coasted through the week. At week’s end 
the market was down to 622.23 on the 
Dow-Jones industrial average, the lowest 
point in five months. 

Wall Street had a long face, but it was 
not weeping. It was not worried about 
any downturn in the economy; instead 
it was suffering from frustrated optimism. 
The Street and investors throughout the 
nation seemed to have forgotten that the 
decade’s growth would not be evident im- 
mediately. Said A. Moyer Kulp, vice presi- 
dent of the Wellington Fund, second big- 
gest U.S. mutual fund: “The market has 
been too impatient. Men’s minds just got 
things soaring too soon.” Seldom in Wall 
Street’s history had the turnabout from 
giddy optimism to pessimism been so 
abrupt. 

Now that they have come down to 
earth, Wall Streeters expect a year of 
steady growth instead of soaring boom, 
and a possible recession in 1961. But 
they do fear that the disappearance of 
paper profits may have made many in- 
vestors turn cautious, at least temporarily; 
they are also unhappy at the decrease in 
stock buying, since they feel that only 
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Importep Cars oN New Jersey Dock 
In a race with the compacts. 
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big volume when the market stages a rally 
is a convincing sign that the bottom has 
been reached. But many a Wall Streeter 
who thought that the market would reach 
its lows later in the year is now convinced 
that the lows are about over and that the 
market will reach its 1960 highs in the 
second half. 

Despite the market slump, investors did 
not hesitate to plunge in where they 
thought they saw something good. After 
Paul V. Shields, senior partner in the 
Manhattan brokerage firm of Shields 
& Co., announced details of the deal to 
merge NAFI Corp. with Chris-Craft Corp. 
(Time, Feb. 15), NAFI shot up ro} 
points during the week to close at 29}. 
lead the exchange in trading. Polaroid 
rose more than 6 points during the week, 
and respectable gains were chalked up by 
Texas Instruments and Ampex. 

A big part of the market slump has 
been blamed on the withdrawal of the 
institutions from the market some time 
ago. Many of them turned to bonds, 
short-term government securities, or cash. 
Last week there were signs that the insti- 
tutions were coming back into the market. 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, biggest U.S. 
mutual fund, reported that it was fully 
invested in common stocks. The Boston 
Fund, which had been making “very 
heavy” sales of common stocks, stopped 
selling. Said John P. Chase, president of a 
Boston investment counseling firm, who 
manages two mutual funds and advises 
others with $400 million in other capital: 
“At the end of the year we were at our 
most defensive in 20 years. In the last 
week, we have done some buying of com- 
mon stocks for the first time this year.” 


Whither Autos? 


As usual at this time of year, the key to 
much of 1960's economic health lies hid- 
den in a vital question: How big a year 
will it be for autos? Automen traditional- 
ly make a brave try at guessing the answer 
on the basis of the latest sales, which rose 
10.7% in January over last year. But this 
year the significance of the figures has 
been clouded by the carryover effects of the 
steel strike and the first full model year 
for the compacts. Last week Detroit cut 
back auto production, but that only thick- 
ened the clouds; automen blamed much 
of the cutback on parts shortages, weather 
and changeovers in production. 

“We're just floating in a sea of figures 
that we don’t know how to interpret,” said 
a top Ford executive. “If you take January 
and seasonally adjust it, it looks like a 
6,500,000 year, including imports. But if 
you figure that part of January’s total is a 
carryover from November and December, 
it looks like a 6,100,000-car year, not too 
different from 1959.” 

Chevrolet Boss Ed Cole, setting out 
with a phalanx of salesmen on a two-week 
tour to stir up dealers, quickly made his 
choice. Said he: “1960 promises to be one 
of the best selling years in history, and a 


record breaker for Chevrolet. We expect 
Chevrolet dealers to sell about 1,500,000 
conventional passenger cars, 300,000 Cor- 
vairs and 365,000 trucks. Such an achieve- 
ment would represent an alltime sales rec- 
ord for Chevrolet.” 

In the cloudy market picture, one thing 
is clear: the compacts are still setting the 
sales pace. Ford and Chrysler are trim- 
ming production schedules on their stand- 
ard cars to step up production of compacts, 
and American Motors added a third shift, 
is producing round the clock. The short- 
age of compacts is slowly beginning to 
ease, but many dealers are still crying 
for more compacts, especially on the West 
and East coasts. Rambler led the Jan- 
uary compact-sales parade with 35,000 
cars, followed by Ford's Falcon (32,000), 
Chevrolet’s Corvair (19,000), Studebak- 
er’s Lark (9,100) and Chrysler's Valiant 
(8,200). In overall sales, Chevrolet pulled 
ahead of the field with 122,000 cars, v 
Ford’s 113,000. Many foreign cars were 
already feeling the competition, and im- 
ports, though still big, were down more 
than 20% since last June. 

Though Detroit is confused, it still ex- 
pects the spring upturn that appeared last 
year after an absence of three years. Said 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co.: “The 
disappointment in January may mean a 
somewhat slower pace of assemblies for 
the first quarter than had previously been 
planned. But it does not mean that the 
automobile market has suddenly turned 
soft. It is still better than it was in Decem- 
ber, and better than it was a year ago.” 


GOVERNMENT 


Echoes of Suez 

When the Justice Department's trust- 
busters got an indictment against 29 ma- 
jor U.S. oil companies in 1958, charging 
a criminal conspiracy to boost oil prices 
after the Suez crisis, predictions were free 
that the trial would last six months or 
more. But last week, in Tulsa, Okla., after 
a trial of barely ten days, Federal Judge 
Royce H. Savage acquitted the compa- 
nies. Said Judge Savage: “I have an ab- 
solute conviction that the defendants are 
not guilty.” 

The heart of Justice’s complaint was 
that Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) and 
its affiliated Soragenien had combined to 
boost prices shortly after Suez. Humble 
Oil & Refining Co., 88% owned by Jersey 
Standard, started the ball rolling, and 
most of the industry had quickly fallen 
into line. 

Duck Hunt. Ordinarily, such an in- 
dustry-wide case would have dragged on 
interminably. Judge Savage would have 
none of it. Using a civil-suit procedure, 
he held pre-trial meetings to settle on the 
major points at issue. Defense attorneys, 
for example, disagreed on what percent- 
age of the market their clients held. Judge 
Savage noted that a percentage point 
either way would make little difference. 
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“We agreed on 65%.” said one defense 
attorney, “and went on to the next item.” 

At the trial, the Government took only 
seven days to present its case, arguing 
that it was illegal for a parent company to 
consult with subsidiaries on prices. Gov- 
ernment lawyers contended that Hines 
Baker, then president of Humble Oil, 
talked with Standard of Jersey President 
Monroe J. Rathbone about a price hike in 
Louisiana in December 1956, that Rath- 
bone reported the matter to Jersey's ex- 
ecutive committee, and that an industry- 
wide boost started soon after. The Gov- 
ernment questioned Lion Oil Co. Vice 
President John E. Howell about a se- 
ries of phone conversations with top oil- 
industry executives. Howell explained 
that the calls were about a duck hunt in 
Arkansas—not crude-oil prices. The Gov- 
ernment also introduced a wire from Con- 
tinental Oil Executive Vice President 
Charles A. Perlitz to Conoco President 
Leonard F, McCollum in which he wrote, 
after much talk about crude oil: “Have 
not heard from Proctor as yet.”” Mr. Proc- 
tor, indicated the Government darkly, 
was executive vice president of Gulf Oil 
Corp., another of the defendants. Cono- 
co’s answer: the reference to Gulf’s Proc- 
tor was about financing for the Trans- 
Canada pipeline, in which affiliates of 
Conoco and Gulf each had a 17% interest. 

Rights of Parents. When it came time 
for the defense, the oilmen did not even 
bother to present a formal defense. Said 
Jersey Standard Lawyer Hugh Cox: Hum- 
ble and Jersey had indeed discussed 
prices. “But where’s the price fixing in 
that? Jersey Standard is a holding com- 
pany—it has no prices. No court has held 
that parents can’t discuss and agree on 
prices. A decision that this was in viola- 
tion of the law would affect hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of firms. A drastic 
reorganization of the structure of busi- 
ness would result.” 

The lawyers for the 29 oil companies 
moved for acquittal. Judge Savage upheld 
them. Said Socony Mobil Chairman Fred 
W. Bartlett: “The acquittal’s coming 
without necessity of presenting our de- 
fense simply proves what we have said 
all along—that the case against us proved 
to be no case at all.” 
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Rostow 
For a leviathan, growing pains and imperial decisions. 


THE ECONOMY 
Judging the Giant 


The U.S. corporation is a modern levia- 
than that has greater impact upon the 
lives and fortunes of Americans than any 
other force outside Government. The 500 
largest U.S. corporations embrace nearly 
two-thirds of all non-agricultural econom- 
ic activity, employ one in every seven U.S. 
workers, wield massive economic power 
over the whole U.S. economy. How are 
corporations using that power? What prob- 
lems has it created? 

In The Corporation ir. Modern Society 
(Harvard University Press; $6.75), 14 top- 
flight economists, lawyers and political sci- 
entists take a searching and comprehen- 
sive look at the corporate giant. A. A. 
Berle Jr., whose books on corporate power 
have become classics, calls the book, in 
his foreword, “the best body of material 
on the American corporate system yet of- 
fered.” Edited and with an introduction 
by Edward S. Mason, professor of eco- 











UPI Martha Holmes 
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nomics at Harvard, it is held together by 
a single theme: the U.S. corporation is a 
new and unique system that has left be- 
hind old-style capitalism and socialism 
alike—and suffered some worrisome grow- 
ing pains in the process. 

Smiling Bureaucrats. Although the cor- 
poration dates back to the r4th century, 
it was the U.S. businessman who devel- 
oped it into the most efficient machine to 
handle the enormous complexities of mass 
production, mass markets and mass financ- 
ing. In the process, the corporation has 
become a political and social system as 
well as an economic one—a state within a 
state. ‘Imperial decisions are ratified in 
this regal atmosphere,” says Earl Latham, 
professor of political science at Amherst 
College, “decisions to divide up the U.S., 
develop Venezuela, support an Arab oli- 
garchy, lengthen cars so that they fit no- 
body’s garage, approve treaties with other 
satrapies of economic power and influence.” 

With the change in the corporation's 
stature, points out Eugene V. Rostow, dean 
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RUSSIAN WATCHES are newest 
imports. Called the Majak, they will 
be sold by Chicago’s Import Associ- 
ates firm for $18.95. 


NONSTOP JET FLIGHTS to Rome 
will be started from New York by 
TWA next May with Boeing 707s. 
Flight time: 8 hours. 


FAR EAST TOURIST BOOST will 
result from expanded jet service in 
1960. Estimated 125,000 Americans, 
15% more than last year, will travel 
beyond Hawaii to Far East and South 
Pacific, spend $130 million v. $117 
million last year. 


COPPER-STRIKE pact was agreed 
upon by Anaconda Co. and the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, ending a 177-day 
walkout. Anaconda’s settlement all 
but ended the strike, which shut 
down 80% of the industry. The three- 
year contract provides 4,785 Anacon- 
da workers with hourly wage boosts 
from 15¢ to 35¢. 


CYRUS EATON STOCK DEAL 
to consolidate Eaton’s Portsmouth 
Corp., an investment company, with 
Detroit Steel Corp. (No. 15 in U.S.) 
is being negotiated. If stockholders 
and SEC approve deal, Eaton, 76 
(Time, Jan. 19, 1959), will become 
chairman of Detroit Steel. 


MONTHLY INVESTMENT PLAN 
of New York Stock Exchange had its 
best year in 1959, added 46,000 stock- 
holders, nearly 25% of the 207,500 
plans begun since 1954. Plan mem- 
bers bought 883,415 shares worth 
$41,900,000. 


CHRYSLER CORP. LOSS in 1959 
was $5,431,024 v. $33,824,565 in 1958. 
Steel strike caused a fourth-quarter 
loss of $29.2 million, although sales 
rose 22% to $2.6 billion. 


CONSTRUCTION BOOM totaling 
$670 billion over the next ten years is 
forecast by ARCHITECTURAL Forum. 
Total will be more than was spent 
during past 35 years. 
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HE Manhattan skyline is an ever- 

changing panorama that has _ been 
pierced by 132 new office buildings since 
1947 in the world’s biggest building 
boom. One of the men who has done the 
most to change the skyline is a quiet, 
studious owner-builder named Erwin S. 
(for Service) Wolfson. Last week Wolf- 
son, 57, was busy preparing for the big- 
gest building job of its kind ever under- 
taken in New York City: a s5o-story, 
$1oo million Grand Central City that 
will rise just north of Manhattan’s 
Grand Central Terminal. 

Other builders, notably William Zeck- 
endorf, have seen the dream of a Grand 
Central City vanish before the hard re- 
alities of finance, but Wolfson neatly 
turned the trick. He already has all the 
capital needed to start building: $25 
million from City Centre Properties, 
Ltd., one of Britain’s largest real estate 
organizations. On May 1, Wolfson’s Die- 
sel Construction Co. will begin demol- 
ishing the six-story building that stands 
on the site. 

The massive, 34-acre octagonal tower 
of metal, masonry and glass planned by 
Wolfson has already stirred heated con- 
troversy, even though Wolfson enlisted 
the talents of famed Architects Pietro 
Belluschi and Walter Gropius to design 
the building. City planners complain 
that its huge population (25,000 work- 
ers) will strain service facilities in the 
area, and architects grumble that the 
building will be too big (2,400,000 sq. 
ft.) to achieve architectural distinction. 


ONSTRUCTION of the building 
will be inordinately complex. Dur- 

ing it, traffic must flow on the railroad 
tracks beneath, on the motor ramps that 
now cut into the present building. Much 
of the work will have to be done at 
night, and materials will have to be 
hauled underground by flatcar, opera- 
tions coordinated on a_ split-second 
schedule with the movement of trains 
into and out of the terminal. Says Wolf- 
son: “Problems are normal on my job. 
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Builder of Skylines 


ERWIN S. WOLFSON 


There will be just a few more here, but 
it doesn’t bother us.” 

Wolfson’s philosophical calm conceals 
a genuine, almost intellectual excitement 
about construction. The son of a Cin- 
cinnati pantsmaker, he majored in phi- 
losophy and political science at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, went to Florida 
after graduation in 1924 to cash in on 
the Florida land boom. He and a part- 
ner bought two lots for $7,000, pyra- 
mided their investment into a tidy for- 
tune in a few years—then lost it all 
when the bubble burst. But that did 
not shatter Wolfson’s love affair with 
building. He went to New York, got 
work as assistant timekeeper on a con- 
struction job, steadily worked his way 
up in the building business until he 
became an executive in a Manhattan 
construction firm. In 1936 he and a 
partner (who died in 1952) formed Die- 
sel Electric Co. to install power plants 
in buildings, in 1937 switched to put- 
ting up their own buildings. Wolfson 
admits to luck in getting in on the 
building boom at the right time, but 
he quickly showed a knack for the trade 
that pushed his company ahead. 


Grare CenTRAL City completed will 

make Wolfson New York’s No. 1 
office builder. His firm has just finished 
Manhattan's first midtown motel near 
the Hudson River, will soon start con- 
struction of a new office building on Park 
Avenue. Despite a thorough knowledge 
of the building business, Wolfson con- 
siders himself “basically a salesman.” 
Says he: “Tenants don’t just come. You 
have to go and get them. The fact that 
I also know construction and real estate 
brokerage gives me an added plus, but 
basically I sell space.” 

As a salesman, Wolfson is unusual; he 
studies Russian history at night at Man- 
hattan’s New School for Social Research 
(of which he is a trustee), is interested 
in adult education, has established a 
chair of philosophy at Brandeis Univer- 
sity. Though New York City has made 
his fortune—his holdings are worth al- 
most $100 million—he does not like it 
as a place to live. He lives with his wife 
and two teen-age children on a large 
estate at Purchase, in Westchester Coun- 
ty, where he rides his own horses, plays 
tennis, swims in his pool. In 1952 Wolf- 
son decided to retire to “have some 
fun.” He quickly became bored. Says 
he: “You can even get to hate your 
horse if you ride him every day.”’ With- 
in two months he was back at work, 
once more relishing the heady thrill of 
changing the city’s skyline. 










of the Yale Law School, the public image 
of it has drastically changed. Once, the 
corporation was symbolized by “a grim 
and energetic tyrant, single-mindedly driv- 
ing his staff on to new feats of money- 
making.” Today it proudly boasts of its 
duties to society, gives out scholarships to 
deserving students, sparks fund drives, 
joins in community affairs. 

Is this change all to the good? Not at 
all, says Dean Rostow. It has put the cor- 
poration in danger of forgetting that its 
real business is making money for its stock- 
holders. While not sweeping away legiti- 
mate social advances, he gives the back of 
his hand to the idea that a corporation has 
any other prime duties, calls it “bewilder- 
ing balderdash.” For example, despite all 
the current calls for corporate statesman- 
ship in price setting, he insists that prices 
should not be set on the basis of public 
or political policy, but on the needs of the 
corporation and what the market will bear 
—the higher the better. To do otherwise, 
he says, often does more harm than good: 
“The new corporate morality may result 
in prices and wages which sabotage the 
market mechanism and systematically dis- 
tort the allocation of resources.” 

Shareholders’ Democracy? This new 
corporate morality is the product of the 
professional manager, the new type of cor- 
porate boss, who has taken over from the 
oldtime owner-entrepreneur. Such men, 
says W. Lloyd Warner, professor of social 
research at Michigan State University, are 
nothing like the popular caricature of the 
Organization Man. What makes a top ex- 
ecutive is that he has a highly developed 
sense of independence, can make great in- 
dividual decisions that would drive less 
capable men into nervous breakdowns. 

What bothers most of the book’s con- 
tributors is that there are virtually no 
private citizens left to question such de- 
cisions. Despite the talk of “shareholders’ 
democracy,” says Abram Chayes, profes- 
sor of law at Harvard, stock is so widely 
scattered that shareholders have little say 
in how their money is used. Large stock- 
holders, who might wield power, often 
dodge the issue. If dissatisfied, they simply 
sell out and put their money elsewhere. 
The one man who is still a threat to 
unbridled corporate power is the raider. 
Though he is now considered “almost il- 
legal,” says Dean Rostow, he perfopms a 
useful service by getting rid of deattead 
management, or even by carrying on a 
fight that frightens management into re- 
form. One suggestion for restoring the 
stockholders’ voice: trustees to vote their 
shares, watch out for their interests. 

Violating Values. The popular idea that 
unions are gradually taking over manage- 
ment, says Neil Chamberlain, a director 
of the Ford Foundation, is nonsense. 
Unions have won some of management’s 
power to legislate wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions, but they have done all 
their fighting on ground chosen by man- 
agement. U.S. unionism has none of the 
militancy of a “labor movement,” usually 
fights for a few immediate benefits rather 
than basic, longterm social changes. “What 
idealist can be challenged now by the 
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‘plight’ of workers struggling to secure 
an increase in pay so that they may 
purchase a color television set, a better 
car, a more up-to-date kitchen appliance?” 

For all its great and good points, the 
corporation has set up a system, says 
Professor Latham, “which violates the 
prevailing values of the American democ- 
racy.” A single steel company can es- 
tablish “administered prices” for the whole 
industry. Auto companies can decree the 
bigger cars and higher tail fins that they 
insist the consumer wants—though Pro- 
fessor Latham points out that the con- 
sumer is not completely helpless. By re- 
belling against Detroit in the marketplace, 
for example, he has forced the compact- 
car revolution on management. 

Model for the World. The most im- 
portant fact about The Corporation in 
Modern Society is that its authors criti- 
cize without condemning. There is no cry- 
ing voice for drastic reform, but rather 
a well-reasoned belief that the corporation 
would be healthier if it were made more 
responsive to the democratic process. Most 
of the contributors do not want more 
Government control, would like to see the 
corporation and society—so closely identi- 
fied with it—work out reforms together. 
The difficulty of such reforms is evident 
in the fact that the contributors do not 
always agree among themselves about 
what is good for the corporation, some- 
times present contradicting theses. 

Throughout the book runs a critical 
recognition that, despite its many faults, 
the U.S. corporation has, by and large, 
used its awesome efficiency well, has be- 
come a model for the world. “No one 
doubts the superiority of American busi- 
ness management,” says Professor Mason, 
“Unwitting testimony, if testimony is 
needed, is supplied by the care with which 
Soviet planners examine American man- 
agement practices.” In its race to catch 
up with the U.S., Russia, even in its 
“socialist” world, is moving more and 
more toward enterprises that are beginning 
in many respects to resemble the U.S. 
corporation. 


AVIATION 
Jet-Age DC-3? 


Douglas Aircraft Co., for decades a 
symbol of U.S. world supremacy in com- 
mercial aviation, made a low bow to for- 
eign competition last week, and by so 
doing put itself in position to pick up 
a pretty penny. In Manhattan, President 
Donald Douglas Jr. announced that it 
was joining with France’s Sud-Aviation to 


| sell Sud’s up-to-80-passenger, 500 m.p.h., 


twin-jet Caravelle airliner in world mar- 
kets. Douglas got exclusive sales rights 
in the U.S. and Latin America, plus parts 
of Asia and Africa. At first, all planes will 
be built in France, but when Douglas 
orders get big enough (more than 50), 
Douglas will make the Caravelle in the 
U.S. This means that Douglas will prob- 
ably not build its DC-g medium-range 
jet, hopes that in the Caravelle it has the 
jet-age equivalent of the DC-3. 


Douglas production may not be long 





Tommy Weber 
Douctas’ Dovetas & Sup’s HEREIL 
Low bow for a pretty penny. 


acoming. Hardly was the news on the 
tickers when the Caravelle made its first 
big U.S. breakthrough. In Denver, United 
Airlines announced a $60 million order 
to Sud for 20 Caravelles (with an option 
for 20 more), the first time that United 
has bought anything but U.S. planes. An- 
other Caravelle has been sold in the U.S. 
to Jet-Engine Builder General Electric 
Co., which will use the plane as a flying 
showroom for its new CJ-805-23 aft-fan 
engine, which delivers more thrust for 
lower fuel consumption than standard jet 
engines. G.E. sees a bright future for the 
medium-range French plane, and wants 
its engine to replace the Rolls-Royce pow- 
er plant now in the plane. 

Right Plane, Right Time. The Cara- 
velle’s victory was a classic case of a hus- 
tling company’s building the right plane 
at the right time for the right price. While 
U.S. planemakers sewed up the market 
for big, long-range jets (441 orders worth 
$2.2 billion), no one was producing a 





smaller jet for routes of less than 1,000 
miles. Starting in 1951, Sud got to work 
on a transport that could operate _eco- 
nomically between cities only 200@miles 
apart. Price: between $2,500,000 and 
$3,000,000—about half the cost of a 
DC-8 or Boeing 707. The first flights of 
the new plane with engines placed near 
the tail were so successful that eight air- 
lines (among them: Air France, SAS, 
Alitalia, Sabena, Varig) have ordered 60 
planes. The experts think that is just a 
starter, forecast a potential North Ameri- 
can market of 500 Caravelles as replace- 
ments for aging piston-engined craft. 
The man who gets credit for the Cara- 
velle, and for turning Sud-Aviation into 
France’s biggest planemaker (22,000 em- 
ployees), is Georges Hereil, 50, a bluff, 
breezy businessman who operates his na- 
tionalized company with a free-enterpris- 
ing flair. “Private or public company,” 
says Hereil, “I've got the same philosophy 
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The first warning alerted posts all over the United States and Canada. Unidentified 
airborne objects seemed to be approaching at supersonic speeds from many directions. 
q Simultaneously in contro! centers throughout North America men and machines dealt 
with torrents of data. Watching blips on radar scopes, crews made decisions which 
ordered weapons to destroy the attackers. Interceptor pilots reported over loudspeakers. 
As the enemy reacted and shifted, fresh instructions crackled through command phones. 
{ But no rockets were fired. No bombs fell. The blips came from magnetic tapes made 
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fits to all kinds of military and non-military 


systems which SDC envisions for the future. 
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—to make money for our shareholders.” 


| When Hereil took over in 1946, he knew 


| the seat 








little about planes beyond how to fasten 
belt. He had started out as a 
liquidator of ailing companies, by World 
War II had dealt with 800 sick businesses 
ranging from a concert hall to bakeries 
and grocery stores. 

Up from the Boxes. At the time, Sud 
was struggling along, making iceboxes and 
gas generating engines to stay alive. Hereil 
shook up design and production teams, 
got the government's O.K. to develop the 
Caravelle. From the first the Caravelle 
was aimed at the big U.S. airlines. Bolts 
and rivets for all removable parts were 
made to U.S. standards. Says Hereil: “I 
don’t believe in commercial chauvinism.” 

Financially, Sud-Aviation shows the 
strain of the Caravelle’s $80 million de- 
velopment cost. The company showed a 
loss on 1959 sales of $100 million, will 
also lose money in 1960. But the company 
is deep in missile work, has kept its re- 
frigerator business growing until it is 
France's third biggest producer with 60,- 
ooo units annually. President Hereil also 
looks for help from Sud’s booming heli- 
copter business; Sud has had 500 orders 
for its efficient Alouette jet, now flying 
in 22 nations, is developing a three-jet, 
24-passenger whirlybird and a ten-ton fly- 
ing crane. 


New Policy for MATS 


The commercial airlines, with a big as- 
sist from Oklahoma's Democratic Senator 
A. S. (“Mike”) Monroney, last week won 
their long battle to force the Military Air 
Transport Service to stop competing for 
passengers and cargo. In the future, 
MATS will function only as a “hard core” 


carrier transporting troops, weapons and 


missiles for the armed forces. This policy 
shift will force MATS to surrender the 
bulk of its military and VIP Government 
passenger and freight business to the 
private airlines, which will amount to an 
estimated $100 million a year. 

Monroney campaigned to reorient 
MATS not only to stop it from muscling 
in on the airlines but to improve its dam- 


aged military effectiveness. He charged 
that obsolescence had all but crippled 


MATS’ 455-plane air fleet; two months 
ago MATS was forced to ground all its 
Wright Turbo Compound-powered Con- 
stellations becdilse of maintenance prob- 
lems, and it has kept its C-124 Globe- 
masters in service only by cannibalizing 
disabled ships. MATS is in such sad 
shape that it will have to charter several 
dozen commercial aircraft for the airlift 
of 20,000 soldiers to next month’s Army 
maneuvers in Puerto Rico and to fill holes 
left in the regular MATS system by di- 
verting MATS planes to the maneuvers. 
By getting MATS out of the hair of 
the private airlines, Monroney figured 
Congress will re-equip it, okay develop- 
ment of a new U.S. cargo plane jointly 
sponsored by the Government and private 
airframe manufacturers. Says he: “I don’t 
care whether it’s pure jet or turbine pro- 
peller. In the kind of brush war busi- 
nesses that may be ahead, we want a large 
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“That little red camera eye is such a powerful and penetrating 


beam. It can help so much to light the darkness...” 


So wrote Eric Sevareid, distinguished radio 
and TV news analyst and correspondent, in 
TV Guwe. The point of the piece? ‘The 
true story of America is without end. TV has 
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And TV Guipe’s hold on more and more 
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tising revenue last year. 
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Time for a 
Checkup? 


Who knows, maybe it is. You get 
checkups on everything else — your 
health, your kids, the car. 


So why not your investments, too? 


After all, times change—and so do 
security values. The stocks you bought 
five years ago may have been just fine 
for your purposes then —but what 
about now? 

Maybe your objectives have changed. 

Maybe other stocks offer far better 
opportunities. 

Maybe there are definite weak spots 
here and there in your portfolio. 

That's why we think every investor 
should get a good financial checkup 
from time to time . . . find out just 
what his investment program looks 
like to a practiced, impartial observer. 

And if you'd like to know what we 
think of the stocks you own, we'll be 
happy to tell you. 


Our Research Department will mail 
you an objective review of your present 
portfolio, give you all the facts they 
can about any particular stocks you 
may want to buy or sell, or prepare a 
complete investment program for any 
sum, any objective. 

There’s no charge for this service, 
either. Whether you're a customer or 
not. 


If you'd like an investment checkup, 
just write us a letter about your situa- 
tion, You simply address— 


Josrru C. QUINN 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Smith 


INCORPORATED 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 


_——_ 
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capacity aircraft that will operate in and 
out of short fields.” Such a cargo plane 
would be equally useful to commercial 
carriers. But Congress would not okay 
appropriations for such a plane until 
MATS was no longer directly competitive 
with the private airlines. It was almost 
impossible for MATS to get any new 
equipment of any kind. Last year the 
House shot down a $66 million item that 
MATS tried to tack on its budget for the 


purchase of ten DC-8 jets. 


To win his battle, Monroney enlisted a 
powerhouse of support: the National Se- 
curity Council, Air Force Secretary Dud- 
ley C. Sharpe, Federal Aviation Agency 
Administrator Elwood R. Quesada (see 
NATIONAL AFFairs), and the White House. 
MATS did not yield without a fight. Even 
in the face of official Air Force approval, 
it still has its diehard advocates of mili- 
tary competition with business. But at 
week’s end, the word had gone out from 
the Air Force’s vice chief of staff, General 
Curtis LeMay, to MATS officers that they 
must support the new policy. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


More German Miracles 

West Germany's astonishing postwar 
prosperity showed no signs of slackening 
its headlong pace in 1959, according to 
figures released last week in Bonn. As the 
nation’s gross national product rose 6.4% 
to $s billion, there were many soaring 
statistics: 
Q Steel mills poured a record 29.43 mil- 
lion tons, up 3.1 million from rgs58. 
@ Automobile plants built a record 1,718,- 
529 cars, 15% more than in 1958. 
@ Exports totaled $9.8 billion, a gain from 
1958 of more than $1 billion. Main items 
exported: machinery, chemicals, electrical 
goods, autos. 
@ Long-term public and private loans 
overseas rose to more than $690 million. 
Private investors snapped up $309 million 
in foreign stocks and bonds. 

So well off is the average German that 
a recent survey showed that only one 
man in three and one woman in six now 
knows what a loaf of bread costs. There 
are so many more jobs than workers that 
Bonn’s Labor Ministry plans to bring in 
100,000 Italian, Spanish and Greek sea- 
sonal laborers this year. Bonn’s prediction 
for 1960; another 6% increase in the na- 
tion’s G.N.P. 


RECREATION 
Without Liquid Assets 


Four years ago, Don Pruess, onetime 
underwear salesman, made an  unan- 
nounced business call at the home of 


| Cinemermaid Esther Williams near Santa 


Monica. His proposition: a partnership 
to mass-produce swimming pools at prices 
the average homeowner could afford. Es- 
ther Williams would give her name to the 
pools, promote them, serve as titular 
president of the company, and get 5% of 
the gross. Pruess would run the company, 
provide the initial $50,000 capital and 


| own the stock. Before the afternoon was 








Peter Stackpole— r 
EstHEeR WILLIAMS 


Things seemed simply swimming. 


over, the International Swimming Pool 
Corp. was launched. 

On the sales charts, things went swim- 
mingly. Thanks largely to Esther Wil- 
liams’ name and luscious presence (she 
traveled 200,000 miles promoting the pools 
last year), sales climbed from $500,000 
through so distributors in 1956 to more 
than $9,000,000 with 762 distributors in 
1959. But last December, International 
voluntarily filed an insolvency statement 
with a U.S. district court in New York, 
obtained permission to stay in business 
while it negotiated with its creditors. The 
obvious question: Why had profits failed 
to keep pai with soaring sales? Other 
swimming-pool makers thought it was 
largely due to poor management. 

Last week Chairman Pruess offered an- 
other explanation: “The fantastic cost of 
exploiting and promoting the Esther Wil- 
liams name and likeness.” After estimat- 
ing that the company had paid its glamor- 
ous president $607,000 in the past three 
years, Pruess announced that Interna- 
tional’s relationship with Miss Williams 
“no longer exists.” Retorted Actress Wil- 
liams from Hollywood, after pointing out 
that she had in fact taken less than the 
5% a year due her to help out the com- 
pany: “If a man can’t provide a 5% pay- 
ment on a $10 million gross to the person 
who is the whole reason of the business, I 
don’t think that man should be in charge 
any more. I’m not accusing him, but I am 
wondering where the rest of the money 
went.” Her hope is that International's 
distributors will hold on until September. 
By then she hopes to have set up her own 
“sound, well-capitalized company,” or, 
one way or the other, to market Esther 
Williams swimming pools. 
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PORTRAIT OF A KILLER—hurricane off the U.S. East Coast as it appears on screen of Raytheon Stormfinder radar. 
Swirl at left is “eye"’ of storm. Numbers indicate range in miles from radar, located in center. 


How a dangerous hurricane is tracked by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau—with new Raytheon radar 


The U.S. Weather Bureau now has a 
new observation method for accurate 
prediction of storms and advance warn- 
ings to specific localities. 

Raytheon “Stormfinder” radars will 
soon operate at 31 Weather Bureau 
stations and eight naval installations 
in a network covering the whole U.S. 
Seven units are already in service. 


Stormfinders not only help weathermen 
locate rain, they also penetrate through 
rain to focus on the heart of a hurri- 
cane or the “hook” of a tornado. 


Each 250-mile range radar scans a 
200,000-square-mile area. The operator 
studies whole storm fronts, sees fog, 
drizzle, snow, shifting winds and form- 
ing clouds—weather in the making. 


RAYTHEON COMPANY waitham, Massachusetts 


Stormfinders even indicate altitude at 
which aircraft icing is likely to occur. 


By developing and producing equip- 
ment that will provide advance storm 
warnings throughout the entire nation, 
the 41,000 men and women of Ray- 
theon are making a major contribution 
to safeguarding property and protect- 
ing lives. 


Excellence in Electronics 





ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS: for challenging opportunities with a growing company in all phases of electronics, write E. H. Herlin, Professional Personnel Coordinator. 
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rerey.\ me $123,000 


PLEDGED: $124,000 


FRANK S. WILKINSON, GENERAL CHAIRMAN, ROCKY MOUNT 





NORTH CAROLINA, UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES, SAYS 


“Ketchum, Inc. fund-raising direction... 


two campaigns, 


“Ketchum, Inc 


twice proved successful for our United Fund 


fund-raising direction has 


campaign. Our first success with Ketchum, 
Inc 
mendation we could have had. It was just 
natural to call on them a second time. And 
Wilkinson. 
This is just one of over 2,600 successful 
for 
United Funds, Chests, hospitals, colleges, 


help was, of course, the best recom- 


it was a good choice,”’ says Mr 


campaigns directed by Ketchum, Inc 


both successful 


churches, temples, Y’s, and Scouts. Write 
for details without obligation 


Ketchum, Inc. 
Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


f Fund-Raising Campaigns 


WITH OFFICES IN: NEW YORK, N.Y., 
CHICAGO, ILL., CHARLOTTE, N.¢ 


Member, American Assn. of Fund-Raising 











V-M MODEL 720 TAPE RECORDER WITH MATCHING MODEL 166 AUXILIARY SPEAKER 


EXCLUSIVE V-M “ADD-A-TRACK” 


is the big feature in tape recorders for 1960! You can record 


on one track, rewind, record on another track while listening to the first 


track. On playback, you hear both tracks simultaneously! V-M’s sensational 


*tape-o-matic’ 


Model 720 is a four-track stereo-play recorder ideally suited for 


use in business, industry, education and in the home. Model 166 auxiliary- 


amplifier speaker completes the stereo system. Model 720—$225.00, 
Model 166—$75.00 (Slightly higher West). V-M Corporation, 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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THE THEATER 


One-Woman Evening 
A Lovely Light presents Actress Doro- 


thy Stickney far removed from her most 
famous role. Where in with Father 
she played Mrs. Clarence Day Sr., an 
entrenched real-life bourgeoise, in her cur- 
rent one-woman show she half imperson- 
ates, half interprets Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, an unfettered real-life bohemian. 
With a minimum of stage props and 





Life 





| commentary, Actress Stickney has woven 


an autobiographical chronicle out of Edna 
Millay’s poems and letters, from her 


| youthful dreaming in a Maine seacoast 





town through her Greenwich Village bo- 
hemian days and her married life with 





UP Alfredo Valente 
MILLAY STICKNEY 
The candle burns at one end. 





| Eugen Boissevain to her solitary death 
at 58, in a hilltop house in the Berkshires. 

A kind of tribute from one who greatly 
admired Poet Millay’s work without 
knowing the author, A Lovely Light, help- 
fully directed by Actress Stickney’s play- 
wright husband Mward Lindsay, is also a 
pleasant theater piece. Mingling pert com- 
ment from the letters 
with the lyrical responses and 
longings of the poems, Actress Stickney 


and factual color 


stresses 


nicely balances the mockingbird and the 


nightingale, the humorous down-to-earth 
snorts and the impassioned cries of a 








woman responding to nature, or in love 
or not in love 
I find thi 


For conversation 


frenzy insufficient reason 


when we meet again 


or bereft of love 


know that summer sang in me 





that in me sings no more. 


while, 


The actress has found ways to vary her 


performance, has managed not to senti- 
mentalize and, once past Edna Millay’s 
own cutie-cute period, offers rewarding 


a likable performance. 

But if Actress Stickney respects her 
| material, her material restricts Poet Mil- 
lay. Only glimpsed through chinks is that 
mingled poet and woman who during the 
| 1920s crystallized an attitude and epit- 
omized an era. Whether with her gaily 
illicit valentines or her often vibrant cris 
du coeur, Edna Millay reshaped romantic 
love into lyrical sex, was one moment a 
heartbreaker, the next moment heart- 


poetry. It 
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GREAT LOOKING, 
GREAT READING 


Democracy in Denmark 


Once a year the Danes share their love of 
democracy with the people of the U.S. when 
thousands of them gather to celebrate the 
Fourth of July, our day of independence, as 
wholeheartedly as if it were their own. In its 
series on Democracy Around the World, Lire 
takes you to democratic Denmark this week. 
In 14 pages of pictures (six in color), you 
look at a country that has learned to live the 
good life, where the national appetite for fun 
is as lively and sparkling as Danish beer. 





Astrology anyone? 


Time's movie critic Brad Darrach writes about 
astrology from the earliest dawn of religion 
to the flowering of psychoanalysis. Astrology 
is doing fine in the post-war boom. Today, 
there are some 5,000 working astrologers. 
Their fees can run as high as $100 per horo- 
scope and the business since World War II 
has boomed to $12,000,000. They have more 
than 10,000,000 followers. Some of the more 
star-struck consult their astrologer on what 
to wear, where to live and when to make love. 





OUT TODAY... 


in the new issue of 





games, furniture, hardware, 
jewelers, plumbers, shoe repair 


whatever you need— 


Advertisers displaying this emblem 
make your shopping easy. 
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broken. She made unconventionality chic, 
but could also, as in picketing for Sacco 
and Vanzetti, make protest resonant. 
There was something of a distaff Byron 
about her, and on the stage of the ’20s 
she was one kind of romantic lead as 
Scott Fitzgerald was another. Gallant, 
wind-blown, untidy, she was at once gen- 
uine and a little gimcrack, gifted and 
over-facile, bohemian and_ childishly 


boastful about how her candle byrned 
at both ends. 

In A Lovely Light the candle burns at 
one end only, and so ladylike that it could 
grace a dinner table. The important thing 
is less that many piquant and pertinent 
facts in Edna Millay’s story are lacking 
as that, because they are, there is lacking 
a kind of glowing fiction—and a whole 
period legend. 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Marisa Pavan, 27, cinemac- 
tress (The Man in the Grey Flannel Suit), 
twin sister of Cinemactress Pier Angeli; 
and Jean Pierre Aumont, 49, French cin- 
emactor (The Seventh Sin): their second 
son; in Santa Monica, Calif. Name: Pat- 
rick. Weight: 7 Ibs. 12 oz. 


Born. To Claire Bloom, 28, brunette 
British beauty of stage (Rashomon) and 
screen (Richard III); and Rod Steiger, 
34, Methodical bad man of stage and 
screen (Cry Terror): their first child, a 
daughter; in Hollywood. Weight: 8 Ibs. 


Died. Dorothy Wyndham Paget, 54, 
onetime British debutante who gave up 
sports-car racing for horse breeding, in her 
lifetime spent close to $10 million (from 
a horsecar and trolley fortune inherited 
from her grandfather William C. Whitney, 
Secretary of the Navy in Grover Cleve- 
land's Cabinet), saddled the winners of 
1,532 races, including the peerless Golden 
Miller, winner of the Grand National in 
1934; Of a heart attack; in Chalfont St. 
Giles, England. 


Died. Igor V. Kurchatov, 57, Soviet 
physicist who began tentative nuclear 
studies in the 1930s, ended up directing 
the fierce-driving organization that pro- 
duced the Soviet atomic bomb in 1949, 
the hydrogen bomb in 1953; of a heart 
attack; in Moscow. The first Soviet atom- 
ic explosion came as a shock to the West 
largely because it was ignorant of the 
years of preparation of Kurchatov and his 
colleagues. Kurchatov, in fact, boasted 
that Russia invented the first real hydro- 
gen bomb, since the thermonuclear device 
exploded earlier by the U.S. was too large 
to serve as a weapon. 


Died. Jennie Goldstein, 64, actress in 
the Yiddish theater for 57 years (Slaves of 
Luxury, Should a Mother Tell?), revered 
by her fans as the “Ethel Barrymore of 
Second Avenue’; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Walter Hubert Baddeley, 65, An- 
glican Bishop of Blackburn, who as a mis- 
sionary in the South Seas (Bishop of 
Melanesia) during World War II bundled 
his charges on Florida Island (in the 
Solomons) off to the hills when the Japa- 
nese arrived, set up a leaf hut as his 
episcopal seat and ran a hospital and leper 
colony until the Americans landed; in 
| Clayton-le-Dale, England. 





Died. Robert Edwin (“Bobby”) Clark, 
71, comedian who convulsed audiences for 
decades by his frantic pace, grease-painted 
eyeglasses, a cigar that was sometimes in 
his mouth, sometimes flying through the 
air, a leer that “lit up the whole theater’; 
livened the dated comedies of Sheridan 
and Congreve with such earthy humor 
that critics acclaimed him the “funniest 
clown in the world”; of a heart attack; in 
Manhattan. After struggling to the top 
through the rich medium of vaudeville, 
circus, burlesque, Bobby ad-libbed through 
a series of revivals that were not worth 
reviving without him, In Victor Herbert's 
Sweethearts, he confided to the audience: 
“Never was a thin plot so complicated.” 
When informed in Moliére’s The W ould- 
Be Gentleman that the alphabet is divid- 
ed into vowels and conson@mts, he re- 
joined: “That's only fair.” A master of 
low comedy, Bobby brought craftsmanship 
to roles great and small. His favorite dram- 
atist: Shakespeare, because “the clowns 
never get killed.” 


Died. Major General Oscar von Hin- 
denburg, 77, Field Marshal Paul von Hin- 
denburg’s son, who influenced his father, 
when President of Germany, to come to 
terms with Hitler’s National Socialists, as 
a reward was permitted to gobble up land 
tax-free in East Prussia; in Bad Harz- 
burg, West Germany. 


Died. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 79, archi- 
tect of some of Britain’s handsomest build- 
ings (including the restored House of 
Commons), who, though a Roman Catho- 
lic, designed the Anglican Cathedral at 
Liverpool, over a lifetime watched it go 
up but did not live to see it finished; 
in London. 


Died. Ernst von Dohnanyi, 82, Hun- 
garian composer whose works (Suite in 
F-Sharp Minor, Variations on a Nursery 
Song) hewed closely to the style of roth 
century romanticism; in Manhattan. 





Died. Betsy, 9, chimpanzee, whose 
speedily created (a dozen in half an hour) 
abstract finger paintings were compared 
with the works of de Kooning, fetched a 
total price of $4,500, received a sting'ng 
rebuke from Soviet Culture: “It is the 
most shining example of the decay of 
bourgeois art”; after a broken leg suffered 
when her mate (purchased, ironically, with 
the proceeds from sales of her paintings) 
tumbled on her at the zoo; in Baltimore. 
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The most effortless way of keeping fit ever devised 


Over the past 25 years now, almost two 
million Americans have discovered how 
to enjoy vigorous health and vitality in a 
practically effortless way. These are the 
individuals and families from coast to 
coast who have bought the amazing 
Exercycle and have ridden it for several 
minutes every day. 

Others have learned the wonderful 
results of Exercycle riding in exclusive 
clubs around the world or from their 
doctors. In fact, doctors as a group are 
the most numerous owners of Exercycles. 





Ideal for the busy man 

or weight-conscious woman 
Most of us realize we should exercise 
more than we do. But if we ever get 
around to it, we find it’s not only hard 
work but — because we are so badly out 
of condition —it puts too much of a 
strain on us. 

That's precisely why Exercycle is so 
ideal for the busy man or the weight- 
conscious woman, With Exercycle, you 
r-e-l-a-x. Exercycle does the work for 
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you. You can talk normally while using 
it — that's how effortless it is. No puff- 
ing or over-exertion. Ideal, in this re- 
spect — under a doctor's supervision, of 
course — for cardiacs. 

As a matter of fact, you'll find few 
activities so nerve-soothing — because 
nerve cells, like muscle tissue, when de- 
ficient in oxygen, respond instantly to 
improved blood circulation and increased 
oxygen supply. And a ride on the Exer- 
cycle benefits the normal heart, lungs, 
and brain by stepping up circulation, in- 
creasing the rate of flow through arteries 
and veins. 

Physical fitness for pennies a day 
Superbly constructed, whisper-quiet in 
operation, Exercycle can be used in bed- 
room, rumpus room, office. Vibrationless. 
Program yourself, Start slowly — riding 
5 minutes a day, You'll soon want to go 
faster — for 10, 15 minutes. 

An Exercycle is perfect for young and 
old. Ideal for the whole family to use. A 
wonderful, surprisingly inexpensive way 


of keeping fit, aiding in weight control. 
Operates on less current than your TV 
set. Send the coupon now for literature 
or a free demonstration right in your 
own home. 


The one-and-only 


EXERCYCLE 


..- built to last a lifetime 


— ee eer errr err KK 4 


Exercycle Corp. 


630 Third Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


r 
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In Saki's Steps 


Kiss Kiss (308 pp.j)—Roald Dahi— 
Knopf ($3.95). 


Author Dahl's gallery of females in- 
cludes a warmhearted landlady of Bath 
with gentle blue eyes and an enviable tal- 
ent in taxidermy. Tiny Mrs. Fostér, on the 
other hand, has a soft and rather silly look 
and shows agitation only when fearing she 
may miss a train or plane. Hearty Miss 
Roach is grand fun at country weekends, 
and her skill at games is evidenced by her 
large pink face, broad shoulders and bulg- 
ing calves. 

Lovely ladies, indeed, but heaven help 
the poor man who falls into their clutches. 
His fate may well be death—or worse 
than death. The landlady, for instance, 
likes to poison her boarders, the better 
to practice taxidermy, while Mrs. Foster 
calmly ignores her husband's cries and 
leaves him to die in a stalled elevator. 

As in his earlier book, Someone Like 
You (Time, Dec. 28, 1953), Author Dahl 
specializes in the horror of normality. The 
eleven lethal short stories in this collec- 
tion open on the most humdrum level, 
with neither a piece of furniture nor a 
part of speech out of place. Gradually, 
things get askew: the lovable baby be- 
gins to look peculiar; the cat sleeping in 
the sun opens an almost human eye; the 
corpse in the hospital is not quite as dead 
as it looks. 

The greatest danger facing a writer of 
this genre is that of tipping his hand too 
early in the story. Author Dahl perhaps 
gives the game away in Parson’s Pleasure 
and Genesis and Catastrophe but makes 
amends in Royal Jelly, where the plot is 
nobly saved by an ingenious double end- 
ing. Some of the others earn high marks: 
William and Mary features a neat and 





neatly solved contest between a wife and 
her dead husband’s brain, which lives on 
in a basin; Georgy Porgy shows how a man 
can literally lose himself in a woman. 

Along with making a reader's skin crawl, 
Dahl hands out primer instruction in such 
arts as beekeeping, the poaching of pheas- 
ants, Chippendale antiques. and the trans- 
migration of souls. British-born Roald 
(rhymes with you-all) Dahl is interested 
in all these matters as well as in good wine, 
roses and birds (he owns roo parakeets). 
Thin, balding and scholarly looking, he is 
as inconspicuous as one of his own char- 
acters. But his work closely resembles that 
of another British expert in horror, Saki, 
particularly in casual bloodthirstiness and 
ghoulish wit. and he very nearly equals 
Saki in fiendish invention. His one com- 
plaint: “People miss the humor in my 
stories because they're so intent on being 
made to squirm.” 


Royal Square 


Queen Mary (654 pp.] 
Hennessy—Knopf ($10). 


-James Pope- 


Before King George III lost his reason 
and 13 colonies, he fathered 15 children. 
One great-granddaughter lived to present 
a silver gilt cup, once the property of poor 
mad George, to her great-grandchild— 
Prince Charles, present heir to the throne 
of England. She thus placed herself dead 
center in that huge tract of time between 
Saratoga and V-E day. Born Victoria 
Mary of Teck in 1867, she was called 
“May” by her family, and she is known to 
recent memory as Queen Mary. wife of 
George V, her second cousin once re- 
moved. With her pastel parasols, tailored 
suits and hats designed by some puckish 
confectioner, she was an anachronistic 
though never absurd figure. 

This official biography by British Au- 








British Wor Office 


QUEEN MAry GATHERING FiREWoop 
Greatness with a housewife's passion. 
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thor James Pope-Henne may daunt 
some Americans, but those who are pre- 
pared to penetrate the thickets of multiple 
names and ever-shifting titles will read a 
coolly shrewd account of a woman re- 
markable in her own right, and survey a 
stretch of history lit with the kind of 
irony that only the truly simple-minded 
shed upon great events. May was a square. 

The "Royal Mob." Her story begins 
in that barely imaginable time when a 
perpetual game of musical chairs was be- 
ing played with thrones, and Queen Victo- 
ria was at the piano. In 1866, a splendidly 
mustachioed cavalry officer, one Francis, 
Duke of Teck, had married Mary Ade- 
laide, the dumpy daughter of a Hanover- 
ian duke of Cambridge. Although Teck 
was only an inconsiderable German prin- 
cipality, Francis thus won the right to 
join what the Queen herself called “the 
Royal Mob” of princelings clustering 
about Victoria's opulent patronage. They 
were an oddly innocent lot of hobblede- 
hoys, but dedicated to their business— 
jobs and titles, endless meals and dress- 
ing up, places to live and places to die. 
Papa (“Der schéne Uhlan,” the Mob 
called him) got himself appointed Hon- 
orary Colonel of the Post Office Volun- 
teers. He dutifully went under canvas 
with his pugnacious battalion, but he was 
pretty much of a failure, declined into 
rose pruning, and died after a sad “soften- 
ing of the brain.” 

Of this unlikely pair, May was born to 
greatness of a sort. Lineage, decorum and 
diligence (constant letter writing and di- 
ary keeping) commended her to Victoria, 
and she was chosen to marry Albert Vic- 
tor, Duke of Clarence, in direct line for 
the throne. Alas, Prince “Eddy,” as they 
called him, was not very bright but very 
dissipated, and he died—in the usual semi- 
public royal fashion, with May and his 
family at his bedside—in a “noisy and 
frightful delirium.” There remained 
George, Duke of York, Eddy’s younger 
brother, a naval officer. After a suitable 
interval, bluff George and reticent May 
were married, and set up house at York 
Cottage, near Sandringham, practically a 
split-level by royal standards. George had 
his quirks and foibles, and his language 
owed more to the quarterdeck than to his 
quarterings. But he had more character 
than a bulldog and, like May, he was 
frankly a square. “There seems to me to 
be too much money spent on gilding. I 
hate gilding.’ was one of his rare judg- 
ments. Each night while George was in his 
library with the Times or his stamp col- 
lection, May dutifully played an educa- 
tional card game with the children or read 
to them and made them knit scarves to 
stop their fidgets. 

A Doll's House. Few things ever dis- 
turbed this plush-upholstered Eden. To 
her gratified surprise, May heard the 
crude colonials cheer her and George when 
they went to Australia in r901 to open 
its first federal Parliament. But when suf- 
fragettes later raised their voices, May 
agreed with her aunt, who remarked: 
“Could not these females be confined to 
some Island?” One female killed herself 
under George's horse as it was running in 
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How three 


companies 
use... 


~ we 
G-E Power Grooves for High Lighting Levels. Assembly 
Products, Inc., Chesterland, Ohio, gets 250 footcandles with 
mighty G-E Power Grooves—eliminated supplementary light- 
ing, and saved 50¢ a square foot initial cost at the same time! 


Conclusion: 


You get more and more light for your money 
... year after year... with G-E Lamps 


Ask your General Electric Lamp distributor which G-E 
Lamps are best for your particular job. General Electric 
Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-01, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, O. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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G-E Power Grooves for Sales Lighting. If you have products to 
display and sell, G-E Power Groove Lamps can play a vital 
role, as in the Fontius Shoe Stores, Denver, where 300 foot- 
candles make shoe selection easy—and fast! 


General Electric 
Power Groove Lamps 


= 
GENERAL@DELecTRC 
FOOPELN Ce FOREN GROOVE 
cole UA 


- — . \ 
aut Se” _ 


... and get the lighting results 
they want 





G-E Power Grooves for Low Initial Cost. In Murray Hill, 
New Jersey, Bell Laboratories specified 100 footcandles in this 
engineering office and got it most economically with General 
Electric Power Groove Lamps. 
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LITTLE PEAS 
with Verve 





ccording to medieval 
legend, the thunder-god 
Thor gave peas to men. 
And men respectfully ate 
peas only on his day, Thursday. 

Today, however, the rare taste of 
two exceptional kinds of peas has 
caused the bolder sort of men to eat 
peas more often. One of these kinds, 
as you well know, 
petits pois of France. The other is its 
only rival, a special kind of peas being 
in 





is the celebrated 


grown on certain acres 
this country. 

These little American 
peas are very sprightly to 
the taste. They’re little peas 
with verve. Very young and 
tender. Their flavor quite 
unlike that of any other peas 
you may have tasted. 

This most unusual flavor 
begins with the genealogy of 
these little peas. They are 
grown from seed developed 
through hundreds of re- 
corded breedings and cross- 
breedings. This seed is 
planted in soils specially re- 
served for its nurture, in a 
climate peas like best. 

The stripling plants are 
carefully tended during their brief life. 
And when the little peas have achieved 
their peak flavor, they are picked and 
packed promptly to retain all their 
succulence. 

These verve-y little peas are called 
Le Sueur Brand peas. 





Finer grocers do 
their best to keep them in supply. May 
we suggest that you order several tins 
and enjoy them tonight? Or Thursday? 


LE SUEUR 


Very Young Small 


PEAS 


Green Giant Company, A 
“Le Sueur" Brand Reg. 





uarters, Le Sueur, Minn, 
5B. Pat. Of, ©GGCo, 


| the Derby. 





| shire, 














“Poor Jones,” wrote May of 
the jockey, who was shaken up in the in- 
cident. Still, it seemed that the Victorian 
solstice of splendor and security would 
last forever, and there was always “Uncle 
Wales” between the royal couple and the 
awful duties of the throne. 

But Uncle Wales (Edward VII) died in 
1910, and George and May ascended the 
throne. Through the rigors of the first 
World War, the death of a son in World 
War II (the Duke of Kent, killed on a 
military mission) and the defection (to 
Mrs. Wallis Simpson) of another, May 
comported herself with honor, devotion 
and gravity not unmixed with a shy and 
pawkish humor. In the nature of its job, 
royalty is condemned to the kind of mad- 
ness that belongs to actors who must 
“believe” in their role before they can go 
on stage. Queen Mary played many diffi- 
cult parts without losing her magnificent 
sanity. Even in World War II, bundled 
out of London to an estate in Gloucester- 
she kept on the job, collecting fire- 
wood and other useful objects for the war 
effort. Until her death in 1953, a house- 
wife's order was her sensible passion. 

Perhaps the most ironical item in Bi- 
ographer Pope-Hennessy’s long catalogue 
of important trivia in Queen Mary’s life 
concerns the fabulous doll’s house com- 
pleted for her by Architect 
Lutyens in 1924, at the very time he was 
also busy building a New Delhi palace for 
the Viceroy of India, it was thought, but 
for the President of India, as it turned 
out. The doll’s house was an omen that 
May’s world would eventually shrink to 
the compass of a toy. 


L'Amour the Merrier 


Love AND THE French (368 pp.J— 
Nina Epton—World ($5). 

Whether or not the French deserve their 
frequently self-bestowed laurels as great 
lovers, few would deny that they are con- 
summate kiss-and-tell artists. Over the 
centuries, they have told all in diaries, 
letters, memoirs, novels and the social 
chronicles of boudoir, salon and brothel. 
With one eye on the lofty mystery of love 
and the other hovering at the keyhole, 
British Author Nina Epton scans the Gal- 
lic love parade in an amusing though 
helter-skelter review. 

Romantic love did not always exist, 
says Author Epton. It was invented by the 
troubadours, the hobohemian minstrel 
poets of the late Middle Ages. Medieval 
ladies spent half their time racing across 
the jousting fields with buckets of hot 
water, bathing and bandaging strange men. 
It remained for the troubadours to glam- 
orize the knight-lady relationship and raise 
it to the level of a semimystical romantic 
cult. For all their platonic, fig-leafy senti- 
ments, the troubadours themselves were a 
crudely carnal lot, and they gave romance 
in France a lasting split personality: love 
and marriage became contradictory terms. 

What Is Suitable. Medieval marriage 
was more fearful than joyful. Titled gen- 
tlemen thought nothing of punching their 
wives in the face, and ladies were often 
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mbler 


Veteran automotive 
service specialist 
Bernard F, Grant 
of Albertson, N.Y., 
rolled up 334,000 
miles on 3 pre- 
viously-owned 
Mr.BemardF.Gront American Motors 
cars, writes that his present Rambler 
6 wagon with overdrive is “‘a perfect 
quality-built car” 


“ECONOMY, OUTSTANDING 
PERFORMANCE AND COMFORT” 


"I travel a lot...carry 
heavy loads. In 7 weeks, 
have traveled 5,600 miles. 
averaged 24.9 mpg the first 
1,000 miles and 26.4 mpg for 
the next 3,000. The above 
did not surprise me half as 
much as the ease of 
handling and parking. In 
fact, my wife thought we had 
power steering the first 
time she drove the car. I 
also learned what fine 
riding qualities are 
engineered in this Rambler. 
A perfect quality—built 
car. 





I 


See how 10 years’ experience and 25 
billion owner-driven miles pay off 
for Rambler owners: lowest first 
cost, top gas 
mileage 
highest re- 
sale value. 
Easiest turn- 
ing, parking. 
Room for 6 
adults. Rattleproof Single-Unit con- 
struction. Exclusive Deep-Dip rust- 
proofing. See Rambler 6 or V-8. 








TO SPEED DELIVERY OF 


TIME 


and all your mail. . . include your 
zone number in yourreturnaddress 
after the city, before the state. The 
mail you send will get there faster 
too if the address carries a zone 
number. 


Mothersills 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 


THE WORLD OVER 
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When Men Scorned “Women’s Rights”... 


oa 


WOMENS 


SUFFRAGE 
LEAGUE 


|: women first organized to plead for their 
rights in 1848 —twelve years before THE GUARDIAN 
was founded. But Votes for Women provoked jeers 
and laughter until August, 1920, when the 19th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution was passed. 


Today women not only vote, but excel in many 
areas once the exclusive domain of men. The hand 
that rocks the cradle also owns a majority interest 
in many of America’s leading corporations. 


It is a source of gratification to THE GUARDIAN that 
one of its first policies was issued to Miss A. Liddy 
Burckner of New York. The practice of insuring 
women inspired THE CHICAGO TIMES to advise insurance 
companies “to have the surrounding country surveyed, 
the number and depths of streams registered and the 
character examined of the horses driven by the appli- 
cants . . . also to insist that the husband of each 






The GUARDIAN 
Insured 


; Women 


eg FOR 
yr HERS 





assured wife be a member in good standing of a hook 
and ladder company, whereby he would be able to 
rescue his wife in case of fire.” 


Despite these half-serious admonitions, THE 
GUARDIAN, since 1860, has insured many thousands of 
women — homemakers, professional and career women. 
In its 100th year of service, THE GUARDIAN is offering 
the most liberal contracts for women in its history. 
Now all GuaRpIAN policies on which the minimum 
amount issued is $10,000, provide lower premiums for 
women than for men—still giving the same high 
dividends, the same high cash values and the same 
modern, flexible provisions as those issued on male lives. 


Have a talk with your local GUARDIAN representa- 
tive or your broker and find out how you can benefit 
from GUARDIAN’S century of experience in serving 
American families. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 


PARK AVENUE SOUTH AT 17th ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Our Centennia/ Year 
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disfigured for life with broken noses. Hus- 
bands were cruelly vindictive to errant 
wives. When the Dame de Fayel’s husband 
discovered that she kept her dead lover’s 
heart in a casket, he had it plucked out 
and served up in a stew. Though the clergy 
openly kept concubines till the 16th cen- 
tury, bodily love bore the taint of anathe- 
ma. Sample bedgear for many a medieval 
wife was the chemise cagoule, “a heavy 
night-dress with a suitably placed hole 
through which the husband could impreg- 
nate his wife while avoiding any other 
contact.” 

Clothes, or the lack of them, naturally 
obsessed the fashion-conscious French 
amorists. During the 14th and rsth cen- 
turies, women wore disconcertingly low- 
necked dresses, lacing their breasts so high 
that “‘a candlestick could be placed upon 
them.” Agnés Sorel, mistress of Charles 
VII, pioneered a bare-to-the-waist style 
at court and also stopped the show at the 
palace by affecting a kind of girl-in-the- 
Hathaway-patch masking of one breast. 
Brazenly posing as a Madonna, she man- 
aged to have this piquant fashion immor- 
talized by Painter Jean Fouquet. 

Panties or knickers were invented be- 
cause of Henry II’s wife, Catherine de 
Medici, whose shapely legs were all too vis- 
ible riding sidesaddle on windy days. Iron- 
ically, conservative 16th century moralists 
resisted the innovation. “Women should 
leave their buttocks uncovered under their 
skirts,” they said. “They should not ap- 
propriate a masculine garment but leave 
their behinds nude as is suitable for 
their sex.” 

Order of Aphrodites. But from the 
moralist’s point of view, the worst was 
to come. It was the era of the great royal 
mistresses (Maintenon, Pompadour, Du 
Barry) and of the monsters of sex (nota- 
bly the Marquis de Sade). It was also the 
Age of Enlightenment, and medical science 
was eagerly enlisted in the service of love. 
Late in Louis XIV’s reign, a certain Dr. 
Venette soberly advised that dried Egyp- 
tian crocodile kidneys pounded into a 
powder and diluted in sweet wine made 
the perfect aphrodisiac. 

Perhaps the most advanced debauchee 
set the world has ever known was the 
French Order of the Aphrodites. The mem- 
bership fee was £10,000 for a gentleman 
and £5,000 for a lady. The order was lim- 
ited to 200 members, each of whom had to 
pass a rigorous three-hour test. 

The Aphrodites’ magnificent “country 
house” had an altar of love gods and god- 
desses and pink, taffeta-lined boxes for 
private love sessions, each fitted out with 
ingeniously placed peepholes. A journal 
of one of the female Aphrodites lists 4,959 
amorous rendezvous in 20 years. This in- 
cluded 272 princes and prelates, 929 offi- 
cers, 93 rabbis, 342 financiers, 439 monks, 
420 socialites, 119 musicians, 47 Negroes 
and 1,614 foreigners (“during an enforced 
absence in London”). 

Came the Revolution. George Sand’s 
grandmother once told her that “the Rev- 
olution brought old age into the world.” 
Certainly, the tumbrils seemed to cart off 
some of the zest of Author Epton’s chron- 
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a. Bettmann Archive 
AGNES SoREL AS MADONNA 


Candelabra. 


icle. Napoleon, the self-made emperor, 
bolted his love affairs the way he bolted 
his meals. Lovers, who had been pretty 
vigorous since the Renaissance, again be- 
gan to talk about dying. A book on How 
to Succeed in Love, published in 1830, sug- 
gested fainting fits, attacks of hysteria, 
and suicide threats. Morbid romanticism 
subsequently gave way to liaisons based 
on credit ratings. Toward the end of the 
century, some courtesans were known to 
vary the price of their favors depending 
on the fluctuations of the stock market. 

To judge by the meager 30 pages she 
devotes to it, Historian Epton seems to 
feel that the 20th century is one of love's 
bear markets. Who killed Eros? Women 
did, by “becoming too much like men. 
Their curiosity value has declined.” In 
compiling her Erostatistics, the author 
has done a lot to boost that curiosity 
value. 


Mixed Fiction 


THe Hivine Piace, by Robert Shaw 
(254 pp.; World; $3.50), concerns two 
British airmen who parachute over Bonn 
from a burning Lancaster during the clos- 
ing months of World War II. A meek, 
wispy druggist’s clerk takes them into his 
house, feeds them, and misdirects a Gesta- 
po search party. The flyers congratulate 
themselves on their luck and hide out for 
a week in the clerk’s wine cellar. But one 
morning when they awaken, they are 
chained and handcuffed. 

Seven years later, in 1952, they are still 
there. Hans, their captor, has told them of 
the war's progress; Germany, with its jet 
planes and guided missiles, is winning, and 
the collapse of the Allies must come soon. 
Dressed in civil defense uniform, he serves 
breakfast and dinner to his prisoners, 
thoughtfully supervises their exercise and 
frets like a mother if one of the men 
seems out of sorts. 

Both Kafka and Orwell might have cre- 


ated the author’s weird wine cellar— 
Kafka so that the flyers might molder in 
the hallucinatory dark, Orwell in order 
that they might escape to comment iron- 
ically on the world’s regress. But British 
Author Shaw, a stage and movie actor 
who wrote the book between engagements, 
describes his characters deftly in the man- 
ner of the standard psychological novel. 
Hans is a latent homosexual who tends 
his human house pets as a kind of offering 
to his Fuehrer and his dead, domineering 
mother. Wilson, the older of the two fly- 
ers, has discovered a talent for writing and 
has come to love his cell. Connolly, his 
friend, is near collapse; reveries of his 
wife have a narcotic intensity, and when 
they are replaced, it is by suicidal depres- 
son. Each man realizes, finally, that he 
has found a certain amount of self- 
knowledge in the hiding place. The book 
makes its point well enough, but the quiet 
conclusion is disappointing. The allegory 
that the reader suspected at the beginning 
was there all right, locked in with Wilson 
and Connolly. At the book’s end it is still 
trying feebly to get out. 


A Canrticte ror Leisowitz, by Walter 
M. Miller Jr. (320 pp.; Lippincott; 
$4.95), belongs to the growing literature 
of the A-cum-H-bomb jitters. As the 
book opens, it is early in the 32nd century 
A.D. Thermonuclear warfare has made the 
North American continent a human and 
cultural desert. Misshapen biological mon- 
sters and primitive nomadic tribes roam 
the land, while a few neo-feudal barons 
control certain territories—for instance, 
“Texarkana.” The only oases of lggning 
in this new Dark Age are the monastic 
orders of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has miraculously survived the holo- 
caust of the “Flame Deluge,” albeit with 
a “New Rome.” The desert monastery 
around which this book revolves is Lei- 
bowitz Abbey. 

Its patron saint, the Blessed Martyr 
Leibowitz (canonized in the course of the 
novel), was an electronics engineer stran- 
gled and roasted alive by the mob in the 
anti-scientist massacres following the 
Flame Deluge. Among the memorabilia 
which the monastery preserves are scraps 
of books and diagrams that gradually re- 
sult in the rediscovery of electricity and 
other appurtenances of the “Golden Age” 
of the 20th century. Proud as Jove, the 
blind earthlings hurl the megatons all over 
again. At novel’s end, a picked band of 
the monks, bravely singing old space 
chanteys, boards a “starship” for outer 
space and another of man’s eternal second 
chances. 

Author Miller proves himself chillingly 
effective at communicating a kind of post- 
human lunar landscape of disaster. His 
faith in religious faith is commendable 
but not compelling. It is difficult to tell 
whether he believes that better bomb 
shelters or more Roman Catholics are the 
hope of the world. On the flyleaf of 
Canticle for Leibowitz, Novelist Miller 
writes, “A dedication is only a scratch 
where it itches.” Intellectually speaking, 
so is his book. 
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TRADE MARK 


“soles 


At the New Gardiner Manor Elementary School, Bay Shore, Long Island, N. Y., selected by A,A.S.A. for its 
exhibit of outstanding school designs, Michael Furin, Visual Aids Coordinator says: 





“Even fourth and fifth grade boys 
operate our Kodak Pageant Projectors.” 


“These nine and ten-year-olds completely set up the 
projector and get the movie ready to go while the 
teacher prepares the class for what it’s about to see, 
“Our Kodak Pageants long ago proved they were 
casy enough to operate and could withstand the some- 
times overzealous handling by young boys. So, we 
have given our Audio-Visual Club youngsters the re- 
sponsibility of not only moving the projectors from 
room to room, but also of complete operation.” 
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There are three reasons why even children can op- 
erate Kodak Pageant 16mm Sound Projectors. 1) No 
parts to fool with. Reel arms, belts, cords are all 
permanently attached. 2) Threading is simple. The 
red-arrowed threading path is printed right on the 
machine. 3) Operation is a matter of flipping one 
Switch, 

Your Kodak A-V dealer will demonstrate at your 
convenience, or write for Pageant Bulletin V3-22, 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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(SEE BACK COVER) 


The Wondertul 
World of 
Hilton Hotels 


._ 2e« @ 
EASTERN DIVISION 


NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D. C, 


The Waldorf-Astoria The Statler Hilton 
The Plaza BOSTON 
The Statler Hilton The Statler Hilton 
The Savoy Hilton BUFFALO 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. a Hilton 
Oveme19@0) The Statler Hilton 
ATLANTA 
PITTSBURGH Hilton Inn 
The Pittsburgh Hilton (Opening 1960) 
CENTRAL DIVISION 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
The Conrad Hilton The Statler Hilton 
The Palmer House COLUMBUS 
DETROIT The Deshler-Hilton 
The Statler Hilton DAYTON 
CINCINNATI The Dayton Biltmore | 
Netherland Hilton ST. LOUIS 
Terrace Hilton The Statler Hilton 


WESTERN DIVISION 


BEVERLY HILLS DALLAS 
The Beverly Hilton The Statler Hilton 
LOS ANGELES FORT WORTH 
The Statler Hilton Hilton Hotel 
SAN Lei <vikae 
winter Hilton Hotel 
The Denver Hilton cen a -_ 
(Opening 1960) ALBUQUERG 


Hilton Hotel 
NEW ORLEANS 


SAN ANTONIO 
Hilton Hotel 


HiltonInn —Hilton Inn 
HOUSTON CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 
The Shamrock Hilton Palacio Hilton 


INTERNATIONAL DIVISION 
The Caribe Hilton, San Juan + The 
Castellana Hilton, Madrid + The Istanbul 
Hilton, Istanbul + The Continental 
Hilton, Mexico City + Las Brisas Hilton, 
Acapulco + El Panama Hilton, Panama 
The Queen Elizabeth (a CNR hotel), 
Montreal + The Habana Hilton, Havana 
The Berlin Hilton, West Berlin + The 
Nile Hilton, Cairo. 


RESERVATIONS 
Any Hilton Carte Blanche Reservation 
office (see telephone directory), any 
Hilton Hotel . . . or special reservation 
centers: New York, LOngacre 3-6900 
Chicago, FInancial 6-2772+ Los Angeles, 
MAdison 9-4321 + San Francisco, 
YUkon 6-0575+Toronto, EMpire 2-3771. 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


A Journey to the Center of the Earth 
(from Jules Verne’s novel) follows James 
Mason as he descends into an extinct vol- 
cano in Iceland, spends almost a year 
underground with such companions as 
Plucky Youth Pat Boone and Beautiful 
Widow Arlene Dahl, is coughed back up 
through the crater of Mount Stromboli. A 
grandly entertaining spoof. 

Ikiru (Japanese) is perhaps the finest 
achievement of Director Akira (Rasho- 
mon) Kurosawa, a masterwork of burn- 
ing social conscience and hard-eyed psy- 
chological realism. The central figure is 
dying of cancer; his final months lead 
through the discovery of goodness to one 
of the cruelest pieces of sustained misan- 
thropy the screen has ever shown. 

Our Man in Havana. Ably abetted by 
Alec Guinness and Noel Coward, Direc- 
tor Carol Reed has turned out a screen 
version of Graham Greene's bestseller that 
starts as a wonderfully silly spoof of a 
spy thriller and winds up tickling the ribs 
with the stiletto of political satire. 

Rosemary (German). The true-life story 
of Rosie Nitribitt, a shabby little prostitute 
who eventually became one of the highest- 
priced women in West Germany. Bubbly 
champagne farce turns into solemn social 
comment. 

The Bridal Path. This bucolic bit of Scot- 
tish dialogue has to be heard to be mis- 
understood, but Bill Travers’ romp through 
the heather is a high jink an’ diddle. 

Ivan the Terrible: Part 2—The Revolt 
of the Boyars. The second installment of 
the late Sergei Eisenstein’s lugubrious but 
magnificent film chronicle of the reign of 
the Russian Czar bears little resemblance 
to the historical figure, is frankly and cun- 
ningly intended to represent Stalin. 

Black Orpheus (French). An astonish- 
ing adaptation of the old legend, excitingly 
played by a Negro cast and impressively 
directed by Marcel Camus. 

The 400 Blows (French). A stunning 
metaphorical story of a small boy’s flight 
toward freedom and away from the un- 
caring, desperate world of his parents. 

Ben-Hur. One of the biggest bestsellers 
in U.S. history turned into the most ex- 
pensive ($15 million) movie ever made— 
and worth every penny of it. 

The Magician (Swedish). Something of a 
magician himself, brilliant Writer-Director 
Ingmar Bergman unfolds an eerie tale of a 
mid-19th century Mesmer. 


TELEVISION 


Wed., Feb. 17 
Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10- 
11 p.m.).* The story of a misguided 14- 
year-old in possession of a pistol gives 
Iron City Justice a chance to tell a larger 
tale: Pittsburgh's successful approach to 


| the problem of juvenile delinquency. 


Thurs., Feb. 18 
The Winter Olympics (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). The opening ceremonies at 
Squaw Valley. The network will stay on 
hand, taping the competition and trans- 
mitting shows at appropriate times until 
the games end on Feb. 28. 


* All times E.S.T. 


Du Pont Show of the Month (CBS, 
9:30-11 p.m.). Sailor Sterling Hayden, 
home from the South Seas to straighten 
out his own marital tangle, stars in Ethan 
Frome, Edith Wharton's story of marital 
and extramarital troubles in 19th century 
New England. Co-stars: Julie Harris and 
Clarice Blackburn. 


Fri., Feb. 19 

Not So Long Ago (NBC, 8:30-9:30 
p.m.). For no particular reason, Bob Hope 
looks back beyond the ‘50s to the last 
half of the ‘40s. Film clips, music and 
fancy comment. 

The Citadel (ABC, 8:30-10 p.m.). Dr. 
A. J. Cronin’s highly successful novel 
about the highly successful, coal-mines- 
to-Mayfair career of a young Scottish 
doctor gets one more working over from 


Ann Blyth, James Donald and Louis 
Hayward. 

Sat., Feb. 20 
World Wide 60 (NBC, 9:30-10:30 


p.m.). Requiem for Mary Jo recounts the 
story behind a religious service entirely 
in jazz, created by Methodist Ed Summer- 
lin, after the death of his infant daughter. 


Sun., Feb, 21 

Johns Hopkins File 7 (ABC, 12 noon- 
12:30 p.m.). An unusual opportunity for 
esoteric music buffs. “The Baltimore 
Woodwinds” present A Quintet Concert, 
with flute, oboe, bassoon, clarinet and 
French horn, playing Vivaldi, Vincent 
Persichetti and Jacques Ibert. 

Conquest (CBS, 5-5:30 p.m.). Host 
Charles Collingwood conducts a tour of 
the Naval Air Development Center at 
Johnsville, Pa., where a naval medical 
officer simulates space travel. 

Twentieth Century (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). 
A report on the country's largest shoot- 
ing gallery, the missile tracking setup that 
Stretches across the Atlantic from Cape 
Canaveral to Ascension Island. 

Our American Heritage (NBC, 8-9 
p.m.). Shadow of a Soldier describes the 
last days in the life of Ulysses S. Grant 
(played by James Whitmore). With Melvyn 
Douglas, as Mark Twain, who talked 
Grant into writing his memoirs, and John 
Baragrey as Robert E, Lee. 


THEATER 
On Broadway 


The Andersonville Trial. With overtones 
of Nuremberg, the play re-creates the 
post-Civil War trial of the Confederate 
officer who ran the camp for Union pris- 
oners at Andersonville, Ga. Playwright 
Saul Levitt ultimately fails to search out 
the moral issue he raises; but the court- 
room battle, theatrically charged by Di- 
rector José Ferrer, makes a_better-than- 
average evening of theater. 

Five Finger Exercise. An underground 
fire, fed by the mutual antagonisms in a 
pointedly average family, finally breaks 
out on the surface and nearly kills a young 
tutor. A deft effort by British Playwright 
Peter Shaffer. 

Fiorello! In a light and unpretentious 
musical, Actor Tom Bosley makes the 
most of his Little Flower pot, startlingly 
returns to New York City the effervescent 
personality of Mayor La Guardia. 

The Miracle Worker. Superb perform- 
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ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES 
YOU THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 





“Silent Megaphones” speed ice events at Squaw Valley 


Officials for ice events in the Winter 
Olympics will be in many places at 
the same time through the magic of 
“Silent Megaphones’ —RCA Per- 
sonalfone 2-Way “Belt” Radios. 


Course officials, starters, timers in 
speed skating events can be in con- 
stant touch with each other, though 
separated by spectators or structures. 
An official suspended high over the ice 
arena in an observation booth directly 
above figure skaters will add a new 
dimension to the judging of this event. 
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From the opening parade through the 
closing ceremonies, the staging, co- 
ordination, and officiating problems 
will be greatly simplified. And few 
people will be aware of the “Belt” 
radios, for they are contained in two 
small leather pouches, worn onthebelt. 


Completely transistorized, weighing 
only 40 ounces, they give officials 
complete freedom to move about while 





maintaining instantaneous two-way 
contact with other officials. 

In everyday life, RCA 2-Way Radios 
in in- 





are finding ever greater uses 
dustry, by field crews, maintenance 
men, and plant security services; in 
police work and in fire-fighting. This 
is another example of the many ways 
in which RCA pioneering in elec- 


tronics is serving you. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME 


IN ELECTRONICS 
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What is it about people 
on salt-free diets? 





The ones we know couldn't be happier! 
They've discovered that ADOPLH'S Sait Sub- 
stitute looks, sprinkles, and seasons like salt 
—enhances the true flavor of all foods and 
retains flavor in cooking and baking. Made 
with Mono-Potassium Glutamate, ADOLPH'S 
is dietetically sodium-free. Dieters and doctors 
proclaim ADOLPH'S the 
best-tasting salt substitute. 
Look for it in the dietetic 
section of your food store. 
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Guaranteed by * 
Good Housekeeping 
4s severed wwe 


Another fine product from Adolph's Research Kitchens 
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In NEWJERSEY..... , 
the bank for ¢ 
business is 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


The 
NATIONAL STATE BANK 
810 Broad St., Newer 1,N.J. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Here in the economic heart of New Jersey, National 
State Bank, with resources over $450,000,000, has 
been serving New Jersey industry and business for 
148 years. The bank’s ample resources of money 
and manpower assure that every banking and 
growth need will be met fully, quickly. 


22 banking offices serving Essex County communities 


a 


MOVING??—be sure to let us know ahead 
of time so you won't miss a single issue. 


To Change Your Addre 

(exactly as imprinted on 

copy of TIME) and new a 

number, if any) to TIME, 5 

Ave., Chicago 11, lll.—allow three weeks 
change-over. 


Command the 
Pleasure of 


GRAVELY 





¢ c Pater; 


Know the pleasure of doing your lawn 
and garden work with the best. Enjoy the 
unmatched performance of the Gravely 
Tractor! Plow deep and easy . . . perfect 
seedbed in one operation—change attach- 
ments, mow the toughest rough or the finest 
lawn, Choose from 30 job-proved tools! 

NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
now 6.6 HP—integral REVERSE, ALL- 
GEAR DRIVE. Optional Electric Starter, 
Riding or Steering Sulkies. 

Ask your Gravely Sales and Service 
Dealer for a Free Demonstration. 
Or, write for 24-page “Power vs 
Drudgery” Booklet today! 


INSTALLMENT PLAN AVAILABLE 


GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 
P.0.80X 618-B DUNBAR, W. VA. 














ances by Actresses Anne Bancroft and 13- 


| year-old Patty Duke, in a moving though 


far from perfect play, make extremely ef- 
fective theater of Helen Keller's early life. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


Grant Moves South, by Bruce Catton, 
The Civil War now takes longer to read 
about than it took to fight, but the lat- 
est book is a good one: a description 
of Grant's two-year metamorphosis from 
hesitant commander to superb tactician. 

A Heritage and Its History, by Ivy 
Compton-Burnett. In impeccably stylized 
dialogue, the author writes her 16th osten- 
sibly comic novel, brimful of the vanity 
of human wishes and the tragic fatality 
of ancient Greek drama. 

The Wayward Wife, by Alberto Mo- 
ravia. Sex is more a scourge than an urge 
in this collection of sourly skilled short 
stories. 

Brazen Chariots, by Robert Crisp. For 
the men of the tank corps, the baptism of 
fire was often a requiem. They have at 
last received a literary citation from a 
gallant South African major. 

Boswell for the Defence: 1769-1774, 
edited by William K. Wimsatt Jr. and 
Frederick A. Pottle. Bozzy gives a spirited 
account of his early, tumultuous years as 
husband and Edinburgh attorney. Volume 
VII of the Yale series. 

The Last Valley, by J. B. Pick. An 
existential parable of men caught in the 
senseless violence of the waning Thirty 
Years’ War. 

The Sage of Sex, by Arthur Calder- 
Marshall. A slyly barbed and engrossing 
biography of that eminent Victorian, Sex- 
ologist Havelock Ellis. 

The Good Light, by Karl Bjarnhof. 
Finding words for the things that are too 
terrible for words, this author writes a 
moving, fictionalized chronicle of his de- 
scent into blindness. 

The Longest Day, by Cornelius Ryan. 


A fascinating look at the invasion of 
Normandy. 
Best Sellers 
FICTION 
1. Advise and Consent, Drury (2)* 
2. Hawaii, Michener (1) 
3. Dear and Glorious Physician, 


Caldwell (4) 
4. The Devil’s Advocate, West (3) 
5. Poor No More, Ruark (5) 
. The Darkness and the Dawn, 
Costain (7) 
7. Exodus, Uris (6) 
8. The War Lover, Hersey (9) 
9. Two Weeks in Another Town, Shaw 
. The Ugly American, 
Lederer and Burdick (8) 
NONFICTION 
_ Folk Medicine, Jarvis (2) 
. Act One, Hart (1) 
May This House Be Safe from Tigers, 
King (3) 
My Wicked, Wicked Ways, Flynn (6) 
. The Longest Day, Ryan (4) 
. The Joy of Music, Bernstein (8) 
. The Status Seekers, Packard (9) 
8. This Is My God, Wouk (7) 
9. The Armada, Mattingly (5) 
. The Elements of Style, 
Strunk and White (10) 
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* Position on last week's list. 
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Thoughtful service . 


Here is a Hilton guest enjoying the extra touch 
of service that’s an everyday occurrence in our 
hotels. The telegram reads HAPPY BIRTHDAY SON 
WILL MEET YOU AND MOM AT HOME TOMORROW 
LOVE DAD. The bellman traced Frederick from 
his room to the barber shop to the soda fountain 


¢ 
Wherever you go, use 
The Hilton All-Purpose Credit Card. For 
pplication write Hilton Credit 


44 Sunset Boulevard, Los Ang 


Corporation 


es 46, Calif 


parle r Li lanche 


..a Hilton byword 


to the lobby and delivered the wire prompt 


This little act of thoughtfulness is an example 


in the tradition of Hilton service, like the arrival 
of the morning paper with breakfast in vour 
room, or your travel needs being met with speed 
and courtesy. Whether it’s apparent or behind 
the scenes, Hilton service is always at your finger- 
tips. It’s one of the many reasons why Frederick 
and his parents will always choose a Hilton 


Hotel whenever and wherever they may travel 








CONRAD N. HILTON, PRESIDEN 


